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HARKING BACK AND LOOKING 
FORWARD 


By CARL ENGEL 


man. The conditions of human life may undergo per- 
petual change, be caught in the flux of incessant develop- 
ment; but the peculiarities of human nature and the motives of 
human actions have remained very much the same ever since 
they have come under closer study. The forms and expressions 
of art are innumerable and infinitely diverse; but the impulse 
that drives man to seek in art a higher sort of satisfaction con- 
tinues to obey a more or less restricted set of abiding principles; 
chief among them is the principle of satiety and variety. 
\4 The power of human nature to relish enjoyment is no more 
limitless than is its power to suffer hardship. The very essence 
of pleasurable satisfaction is that it stills a craving only so long 
as surfeit is not reached. Even pleasure has to be varied, so as to 
keep from turning stale and dull. Were it not that night and day, 
Winter and Summer for ever alternate, man would tire of sunlight 
and Spring. The less natural the appetite, the more frequent 
must be the change in its appeasing. Art is the opposite of nature, 
and the hunger for it is the most unnatural of man’s appetites. 
Therefore, the mode of satisfying it must change the oftener, the 
more highly developed—the more anti-natural—an art becomes. 
Wherever art has been greatly perfected and yet for long 
periods has remained comparatively free from the tyranny of 
fashion—as painting in Japan or music in India—wisdom has 
found a preventive of surfeit. The Japanese hang the walls of 
their rooms with only a few of their exquisite color-prints and 
drawings, but store away in their houses enough of them to replace 
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these pictures with others before the eye has become too familiar 
with them. The Hindoos are so sensitive to the minutest differ- 
ences in their music, that they have special strains adapted to 
every age and season, to every hour and mood; and thus, even 
within the smallest circle, they provide for the necessary relief of 
change. If such sensitiveness of eye and ear can be regarded as 
a measure of esthetic refinement, the Oriental races must be 
considered more artistic than are the Occidental. 

No organ seems to tire more easily than does the ear. The 
notes of the cuckoo in the woods may charm us for a moment; 
but prolonged, they grow monotonous and cease to be felt as 
something pleasant. Too long repeated they finally, and merci- 
fully, are blotted out from our consciousness. Any regularly 
recurring beat or noise, such as that produced by the works of a 
clock or the wheels of a railway car, eventually may pass unno- 
ticed. Musical tones neither offer nor permit such escape; least 
of all when they are skilfully combined. Art, though it be con- 
cealed, attracts attention; it appeals to our quickened con- 
sciousness; especially tonal art, or music, cries out for notice. 
Music is the most directly stimulating of the arts; but it has 
come to be also the most intrusive and the most fatiguing. 

The experimental study of fatigue in the auditory mechanism 
is of fairly recent date. It can not be said to have advanced far 
enough to render possible the induction of esthetic canons from 
observed physiological occurrences. What we need most of all is 
an explanation for the probable connection between the latest 
changes in music and the increase in noise. The progress of 
music is based on and conditioned by the necessity of constantly 
overcoming fatigue. And the fatigue of the ear has been hastened 
or aggravated by the alarming increase in noise to which modern 
life is subjecting us. Probably our whole nervous system is 
affected by it, and not to its profit. Where two hundred years 
ago melodious street-calls announced the approach of itinerant 
vendors and the song of an ungreased axle-tree merely empha- 
sized the ordinary stillness, we now have the involved and strident 
counterpoint of traffic over an ostinato of policemen’s whistles and 
automobile horns. The timid tinkle of the spinet has been 
replaced by the aggressive tones of the “loud speaker.”” Loudness 
and coarseness go hand in hand. Pandemonium in the street, and 
the home a jazz dive or a roaring Chautauqua—truly, the art of 
music is hard put to devise new stimuli wherewith to counteract 
the growing aural disturbance. The wonderful and consoling fact 
is that music, apparently, is equal to any occasion. 
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Longer than any of the other arts, music was content with a 
secondary place as handmaiden to religion and magic or as accom- 
paniment to dance and pageantry. Therefore the past of music is 
shorter than that of any other art. Music is all future; it is not 
' merely undergoing change; so far it has always advanced. Ever 
since in the 14th and 15th centuries it resumed the status of an 
independent art, capable of stirring the emotions and kindling 
the imagination, it has baffled all attempts at catching it in a net 
of definitive rules or theories, it has leapt through the most amazing 
evolutions, always darting off in a new direction when the old 
one seemed to lead no farther, always eluding satiety by turning 


out a fresh variety. 
* 


* 


In 1854, Eduard Hanslick (1825-1904), critic and estheti- 
cian, published his famous little book “Of Musical Beauty.” In 
it he admitted that “there is no art the forms of which wear out 
so soon and so extensively as music.” But here the term “form” 
stands not so much for “shape” or “arrangement of parts” as it 
does for the formule, procedures, and devices of musical com- 
position. This is evident from the sentence that immediately 
follows the one just quoted, in which Hanslick says that “modu- 
lations, cadences, progressions of intervals and harmonies, become 
so obsolete in fifty or even thirty years, that the composer of 
genius can no longer use them, but is compelled continually to 
invent new purely musical features.”” Few critics and estheticians 
remember this. Nor did even the one who made these sound 
reflections. 

At the time when Hanslick wrote his book, fifty years had 
passed since Beethoven had composed the “Eroica,” and little 
less than thirty years since Schubert had finished his string-quartet 
in D minor (with the variations on “Death and the Maiden’’). 
Both works are still capable of impressing a good many listeners 
with the workmanship, sensuous beauty and nobility of thought 
that have gone into their making. But not the most conservative 
eclectic, or versatile musician would or could be content, one 
hundred years after the death of Beethoven and Schubert, to 
express himself musically in the manner of either of these com- 
posers. 

The “forms” of the symphony and string-quartet, as Beet- 
hoven and Schubert left them, had yet a long life of usefulness 
before them. However, in 1854—five years after the death of 
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Chopin—music had inherited from the frail, consumptive Pole 
not only a wealth of new modulatory formule and harmonic 
devices (Moscheles had dismissed them as “‘inartistic’’!), but 
Nocturnes, Ballads, Impromptus, and Fantasies (Moscheles, too, 
wrote Impromptus, Fantasies, and a Ballad, but nobody plays 
them now, whereas Chopin’s still live): a whole world of eerie, 
sombre, tenuous, iridescent sounds, with ‘‘Preludes”’ and “Studies” 
as shorter essays, for experiments in a new medium. In 1854 
Liszt completed his finest orchestral work, the ““Faust Symphony.”’ 
The modern orchestra and program music, children of Berlioz’ 
brain, had reached maturity. 

In 1854 Schumann attempted to commit suicide, then lin- 
gered on for two more years in mental darkness; but not without 
having shed over music a new light risen from behind the hills of 
fairyland, not without having imparted to musical speech a new 
inflexion, the note of an original though morbid passion. 

Lastly, in 1854, on the 28th day of May, Wagner had drawn 
the final bar-line in the score of ““Das Rheingold.” MHanslick had 
turned from an admirer of Wagner’s into an almost venomous 
critic of his later operas. He wrote of “Das Rheingold” that 
“anything more absurd than Wagner’s text from the first to the 
last line is hardly to be met with anywhere.” Of the musical 
style he claimed that it was “declamation instead of singing, 
bare of all charm and melody, while in the orchestra the so-called 
‘endless melody’ wallows in deceptive cadences.” 

And in December of the same year 1854 Wagner wrote in a 
letter to Liszt: “I have conceived a ‘Tristan and Isolde,’ the sim- 
plest but most full-blooded musical composition.” While the 
full-bloodedness of the music could hardly be disputed, the “‘sim- 
plicity” of it was certainly not at first apparent. Quite the con- 
trary, to many it seemed intolerably difficult, complex, almost 
incomprehensible. It was as if music could not go farther and 
remain music. 

Within half a lifetime we have witnessed the revolutionary 
Wagner’s deification over the violent protest of his reactionary 
opponents, and we have seen a new progressive element relegate 
him to the fossils; we have heard young Richard Strauss denounced 
as Anti-Christ, and to-day there are those who would expose him 
as an old fogey with a bag of tricks; we freshly remember our 
delighted surprise at the fantastic flowering of Debussy’s “‘poison- 
ous” garden, bathed in the purple magic of twilight, now marked 
by some intolerant hotspurs as waste land or innocent cabbage 
patch; it seems but yesterday that the novelty of Schoenberg’s 
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Five Orchestral Pieces stung us to anger or amazement, and 
already we have been subjected by our youngest innovators to far 
more extraordinary sensations. 


* * 
* 


Not only has the change in musical styles been greatly acceler- 
ated, but the tonal material itself, out of which music is shaped, 
has been rapidly transformed, recast, expanded. The progress of 
music, since the 14th century, has been a conquest of discord, 
the liberation of the human ear. We are daily learning to hear 
new things and are trying to repeat them. At first we may stam- 
mer, but in the end we sing. If we could represent the whole 
substance of tone, the whole audible range of tonal material as a 
solid mass, we should trace the development of music by carving 
into it the earliest and faintest impressions made on its surface, 
then the pits, the gullies, shafts and vaulted galleries which, honey- 
combing, we have wrought into this substance, until in intricacy 
it resembles the last bead of a Flemish rosary. Or we should show 
how, climbing from landing to landing the stairs of overtones, 
we entered one new chamber of sound after the other and made 
ourselves at home in each. Our youngest are impatiently skipping 
ahead, knocking at unopened doors, prompt to break them down 
if the lock will not yield. And the object they seek is a new thrill 
by virtue of new discords. 

What is discord? An irritation of the aural mechanism which 
results in a greater tension of our auditory nerves. A sensitive 
musician does not have to hear a discord, he need only see it on 
paper or just think it, and he will feel the same peculiar effect in 
his ear. Why is discord? Because the irritation produced by it 
emphasizes the sensuous element in tone, or what is most funda- 
mental and communicative in music. Discord, then, is something 
physiological and psychological. While musical art can not do 
without it, esthetically it has no standing, it is not a settled 
quantity. The proportion of discords needed to tauten our nerves 
depends upon the individual and the generation. There are no 
fixed quantities of concords and discords which will give every 
one the same satisfaction, nor is the same proportion warranted 
to please the same person at different ages. That point bears 
remembering. If music “wears” well for several generations, it 
does so not because of its “sensuous” qualities, and rather in 
spite of the “formule” it may employ; outside of mere historical 
interest, what gives it possibly a longer life is the timeless spirit 
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in which it was conceived and the supreme skill with which it 
was executed. But these are merits which take on their true 
value at 2 distance only. Of our contemporary music and the 
“music of the future’ we have learned to demand discord not 
merely for the sake of contrast, as a long list of sstheticians 
would have it, but for itself, as an indispensable stimulus. Already 
Dr. Burney, in 1770, wrote that discord “‘seems to be as much 
the essence of music, as shade is of painting, not only as it improves 
and meliorates concord by opposition and comparison but, still 
further, as it becomes a necessary stimulus to attention, which 
would languish over a succession of pure concords.”” These were 
shrewd remarks and extraordinarily forward looking for the time 
when they were written. Burney’s opinion “that provided the 
ear be at length made amends, there are few dissonances too 
strong for it,” rested on his belief that “no musical phrase can 
end upon a discord, the ear must be satisfied at last.””, And both 
were based upon the creed which for hundreds of years clung to 
tonality as the only salvation. Logically, the very nature of a 
“ruling key” demanded that it open and close the piece. Illogi- 
cally, theorists assumed that tonality was a permanent institution. 
Rameau, in his ‘‘Traité de l’harmonie’”’ (1722), had given the su- 
perstition the rank of an axiom in declaring that “the perfect chord 
is to be used at the beginning and at the conclusion, and for all 
middle closes and cadences.”” Would Dr. Burney have accepted 
Chopin’s Mazurka Op. 17, No. 4, in A minor, with its vague close 
on a chord of the sixth? This, perhaps, was the first jolt given to 
a stiff-backed, inveterate prejudice, long before it came tumbling 
down, broken back and all. The effect of the 6th chord at the 
end of Puccini’s “Madame Butterfly” (1904) is usually spoiled 
by the precipitate applause of the gallery. These were mild 
revolts. At last began a hot battle for the most subtle or violent 
discords wherewith to end a composition. The Russian Skriabin 
developed a particular talent for strangely evanescent or “‘unre- 
solved” endings. But almost all composers of the early 20th 
century have practiced the new fashion in closes, and it has come 
to be a sign of singular courage—unless it be the affectation of 
perversity—to end a piece of music on a perfect triad. 

Another instance of Chopin’s daring and his disrespect for 
convention may be found in the chain of parallel fifths at the end 
of the Mazurka in C sharp minor (Op. 30, No. 4). When the 
Mazurka was first published, in 1838, Schumann, in his “‘Zeitschrift 
fiir Musik,” greeted these fifths with exclamations of vehement 
approval, although he predicted that the “German cantors” on 
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seeing them, would wring their hands in despair. Schumann 
added “by the way” that “different ages hear differently.” And 
so they do. Parallel fifths or fourths, naked and unashamed, 
charmed the ears of the 9th and 10th centuries. During the 
reign of strict harmony they were taboo; when they slipped into 
the work of a master they were hushed up by common consent 
of the “learned,” which amounted to a conspiracy. No doubt, 
there are plenty of places in music where parallel fifths and octaves 
are bad because they violate some very sensible rules of proper 
voice leading, and in consequence sound bad. There is an equal 
abundance of examples to prove what great emotional effects can 
be produced by fifths, stationary as well as in motion. Long 
passages in fifths or sevenths or ninths, chords built of fifths or 
fourths, now belong to every respectable composer’s stock in trade. 


* * 


We have no satisfactory explanation why it should be that 
every discord ultimately turns concord. What the ear rejects at 
first as too harsh, it learns to appreciate for the welcome stimulus 
of variety and greater sensuous or emotional appeal, unless it 
be ossified or blocked by prejudice. The history of musical har- 
mony is a fitful story of aural readjustments and revaluations. 
The ear, in order to enjoy a novel sound, or series of sounds, must 
get used to them; and practically from the moment that the ear 
accepts the new combinations of tones without some more or less 
conscious resentment, the sensuous charm begins to wane. If 
the listener continues for some time to take pleasure in such music, 
the pleasure is of an order quite different from that which he first 
experienced. It may become a purely intellectual delectation 
derived from technical or historical knowledge; the mere pro- 
digiousness of execution may stir his sense of hazards and diffi- 
culties overcome; it may be rhythmical exhilaration only, or the 
shallow comforts of sentimentality; finally it may resolve into a 
bad habit, or the defensive armor of an arrested aural development 
against the onslaught of new discords. 

The attack began long ago, but it did not gain momentum 
until fairly recently. Monteverdi used the diminished-seventh- 
chord in 1608; Weber in 1820 stamped it with the peculiar “weird- 
ness” that it assumed in “Der Freishiitz” and retained for two 
generations; now its effectiveness is spent. Luca Marenzio 
introduced augmented fifths about 1593; for two centuries and a 
half they remained a rare exotic; Wagner in his “Nibelungen” 
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acclimatised the augmented triad; soon it flourished rankly; from it 
sprang Debussy’s fertile whole-tone scale, now claimed as everyone’s 
property and sunk to the level of commonness. Chromaticism 
appeared in Cyprian de Rore’s part-songs as early as 1544; but 
only under the hands of Chopin, Liszt, Wagner and Franck did it 
become the supple melodic and harmonic outlet for intenser feel- 
ings and tormenting passions; abuse has blunted its edge and 
dimmed its colorfulness. But each one of these tonal devices was 
an “innovation” in its day, designed to communicate to the ear 
a fresh equivalent of the stimulus necessary to relieve satiety by 
means of variety. 

Were it not that, so far, every musical discord has ultimately 
turned concord, the skein of music would never require untangling 
and re-winding. Successively new combinations of sounds, pro- 
ducing the desired tonal “rub,” are drawn into the working mate- 
rial of the composer, as antiquated methods that have achieved 
typical significance are dropped by the wayside. Were it purely 
a matter of contrast, a difference in kind and not of degree, conso- 
nance and dissonance would be universal and stable conceptions, 
in spite of modifications; for light is light in any strength, and 
shadow always kin to darkness. Nor is it just that the luminous 
color of to-day fades into tomorrow’s drab or sombre background. 
The tapping of tonal sources is something different, untranslatable 
in terms of any other art. It is not a case of finding new pigment; 
rather of slowly shedding a horny film, thus gradually enabling us 
to face more light, all the light. Yet, within that widening and 
heightened radiance the proportions and the basic substance of 
what we see—or hear—should prove constant; the projection 
of ourselves into the work of art should be imbued with the spirit 
of noble adventure, burning with the desire for fresh aspects of 
beauty. That is the artist’s loftier aim. 

Yet beauty is no more the sole pursuit of art than it is the 
dominant note in life. Art may be the opposite of nature, but it 
draws its inspiration from the life within and without us, it holds 
up to us a mirror that reflects the whole of our interior and exterior 
world. There we encounter an abundance of what we call ugly, 
grotesque, cruel, or perverse. And what ugliness life does not 
suggest, our imagination will invent. Painting and sculpture knew 
the distorted, ridiculous or frightful long before music did. Only in 
recent times has music produced its Breughels, Callots, Daumiers, 
even its Félicien Rops and Alfred Kubin. However, the absurd 
or the ugly in art is redeemed by the artist’s very presentment. 
At its best it must be the exception. It may be the outcome of a 
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passing mood in a normal person, or the prevailing mood in an 
abnormal mentality. Or again, like the “jazz” of our own day, 
it may characterize a period of disturbed equilibrium, of fermenta- 
tion or surcharged excitability. The general hysteria of the 
moment finds vent in grotesqueness, exaggeration and caricature. 
The tonal material, made subservient to these ends, has yielded 
astonishing off-shoots and unsuspected fascinations. Yet here, 
too, surfeit will be reached sooner or later, and change will be 
inevitable. Perhaps even, after the welter in mock-passion, a 
benign fate may lead mankind to rediscover serenity. For the 
noblest music among admittedly great music is that which fills 
the hearer with a serene earnestness and calm. 


* 


What seemingly erratic turns the development of music has 
taken in the past, it has never strayed far from the center; we are 
for ever turning round the same axis—ourselves, ascending spi- 
rally perhaps, leaving behind us excrescences and perversions, 
outgrowing innumerable stages of childhood. That is the view 
in historical retrospect. To the majority of contemporary eyes, 
a new direction taken by music has always presented alarming 
vistas. One need but remember Monteverdi’s “new discords in 
five parts”; the “‘crudities” of Dr. Blow; Lully’s “faux accords”’; 
the choral harmonizations that got Bach into trouble with the 
worshipful consistory at Arnstadt and nearly cost him his job; 
Beethoven’s last quartets which priggish Louis Spohr thought 
eccentric, unconnected and incomprehensible, and in which he 
could see nothing but the composer’s “constant endeavor to be 
original.” 

Now, this endeavor is justly shared by every new generation, 
though it is not given to every artist to be original; nor is origi- 
nality always a pledge of artistry. In fine, then, the future of art lies 
in the hands of genius. Among the strongest individualities that 
have helped to shape the music of the young twentieth century 
are undoubtedly Debussy, Scriabin, Schoenberg, Strawinsky, and 
Sibelius. Debussy, with his musical roots plunged into the soft 
soil tilled by Gounod and Massenet, and nourished with the 
intoxicant of “Tristan,” began the deliberate revolt against 
Wagner, the apostasy from the cult of Bayreuth. Scriabin de- 
rived directly from Chopin and his hot-house flowers slightly 
tainted with the odor of death; he lost himself in the nebulous 
altitudes of metaphysical speculation or descended below to 
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coquet with a dandyfied Satan. Schoenberg is at bottom an 
unbleached German Romantic who has taken it into his head to 
remake the universe in a test-tube. Strawinsky is the Proteus 
of modern music, also its Prometheus, shaping the primitive clay 
of music into stuff unknown before, and animating it with the 
fire stolen from a pagan heaven. Sibelius revels in Nordic gloom 
and pessimism, brightened only by the glamour of an heroic past 
and the glimpses of an enchanted Northland. 

It is curious what rapid strides “originality” has made since 
the advent of improved keyboard instruments, and what help 
this tastatura has afforded genius. The tempered scale may be a 
curse, but the keys that strike it have been a blessing undisguised. 
It would seem that instinct leads the hand, and that the hand 
awakens the ear. Bach’s use of his hands on ebony and ivory was 
a departure. So was his music. Mozart, the improvisor at the 
harpsichord, surpassed in daring the composer Mozart. Beet- 
hoven, deaf, remembered his fingers; the silent reading and hearing 
of notes is accompanied in the mind of many musicians by the 
imaginary playing of the music on an instrument. The three 
boldest musical pioneers of the 19th century—Chopin, Liszt and 
Debussy—wrote their best music for that unspeakable piano. 
And all that in a day when orchestral colors were growing ever 
warmer and more suffused. The keyboard has been the experi- 
mental laboratory of music, and a note missed has often proved 
a hit, as a mixture wrongly compounded has been known to account 
for chemical discoveries. The experimenters are not through. 
Some of them may be too reckless in their mixing. In conse- 
quence, their explosives do not always detonate. 


* * 
* 


The most radical experiments are those which aim to blast 
into smaller fractions our tempered diatonic scales. Perhaps the 
time is ripe for a new scale, composed of intervals smaller than 
halftones, and for new instruments wherewith to sound them. 
Practical success has attended some of these attempts. Busoni 
merely theorized about a scale deviding the whole tone into three 
degrees. Willy Moellendorff in Germany, Silvestro Baglioni in 
Italy, Edmond Malherbe in France, J. H. Foulds in England, 
Alois Haba in Czechoslovakia, have evolved systems based on 
fractional tones, have built instruments or have written music 
introducing quarters and thirds of a tone. The Mexican Julian 
Carrillo has constructed string and wind instruments splitting the 
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whole tone into as many as sixteen parts and has written music 
for them which has been listened to with much interest. Notation 
of these intervals still offers difficulties. It will take training of 
the eye to read what the ear is not yet clearly familiar with. But 
there is no reason why the Occidental ear should not learn again 
to distinguish what Oriental races have never unlearned. 

With scale degrees smaller than half-tones, chromaticism will 
bend more sinuously. Pure intonation, in the process, may oust 
the ill-tempered scale. A substitution of new and irregular scales 
for the diatonic scale in its major and minor modes has dealt a 
last blow to the tottering throne of tonality. Music is gaining 
new freedom by its unhampered transit through a multitude of 
keys, without according to any one of them predominance. Tonal- 
ity was a gauge for the ear. We are being taught to do without 
that measure. Modulation may go by the board in the process, 
or at least modulation as we have heretofore understood it. For 
its charm lay chiefly in the bold abruptness or discursive elegance 
with which, after a shorter or longer digression, it returned to the 
point of departure or led into a fresh tonality with the inevitable- 
ness that made the step convincing. We shall be able to dispense 
with modulation, in that sense, much more readily when we realize 
that another characteristic of music, the motive or theme as a 
germinative agent, is being abolished. Modulation into other 
keys was an assistance and a relief so long as, for structural reasons, 
the composer had to develop his motive, recapitulate his themes. 
With the abolishment of vacuous imitation, counterpoint became 
more pliant and less a matter of stencilled repetition or slavish 
interdependence. 

In strict consequence, these tendencies have produced the 
two most recent and most important types of music, the atonal 
and the polytonal. The first is music without marked tonality of 
any kind, without key signature, without cadences or stereotyped 
closes; the second is music in more than one tonality sounded 
simultaneously, but not trying to form “harmony” with one 
another. “Linear counterpoint,” “superimposed keys,” “planal 
harmony,” “juxtaposition of unrelated sonorities,” are some of 
the technical terms to which the theorists have taken refuge in 
order to explain the things that happen in the music of Schoen- 
berg, Anton Webern, Paul Hindemith, Kienek, Arthur Bliss, 
Milhaud, Honegger, Barték, Kodaly, Casella, Szymanowski and 
many other “musicians of the future.” The movement is general. 
Nothing can stop it. Theorists like Josef M. Hauer have as uncon- 
cernedly built a “system” of harmony upon the quicksands of 
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atonality, as Gioseffo Zarlino on the supposedly eternal pillars of 
the major and minor triads. To make up for the lost keys and 
tonalities, we are gaining a firmer grasp on tone values, meaning 
thereby the inherent potency of different tone combinations, much 
after the manner in which the painters refer to the arrangement 
and “harmony” of pure color in a picture as color-values. Rhythm 
is falling into an ampler gait; the bar line is removed and the 
rhythmic flow unloosened. Melody is a term for something rela- 
tive; it has no absolute significance. The outlines in a fine pencil 
or a heavy brush both make “drawing.” Counterpoint is slipping 
off the manacles of rhythmic as well as harmonic dependence. 
Greater mobility is replacing architectural stiffness. Music may 
thus become even more musical, by breaking its alliance with 
painting and poetry; it may evolve not only a larger and newer 
vocabulary, but a language more direct and specific. 


* * 
* 


In short, the progress of music consists in the gradual assimila- 
tion by the ear of more and more complex sonorities, which 
anticipating genius divines, and the slower masses at first refuse to 
accept. This has been and still is, the continual quarrel between 
advanced and retarded hearing. But the progress of music is 
twofold. The one road is marked by the milestones of plain 
chant, modal polyphony, the enharmonic scale of the tempered 
system, chromaticism, polyharmony and so forth. It is the essen- 
tially musical path on which for over a thousand years, in the 
Occident, there has been no turning back. The second road, 
which runs parallel with (but independent of) the first, brings us 
successively through the eras of Church and Renaissance, Court 
and Baroque, Revolution and Romanticism, Socialism and Impres- 
sionism, Bolshevism and Post-Expressionism. It is the road of 
cultural development in general, of politico-social rounds, on 
which a turning back is not infrequent. On every bend of the 
road we meet with a new “style,” and practically every style 
finds one or more characteristic “forms” of its own. 

The two roads represent separate avenues. We may jump 
back and pick up music on several points of the second, without 
receding a single step on the first. For that reason we are able to 
compose, for instance, a piece of music in the form of a sarabande 
or passacaglia but use the musical speech of the chromatic epoch 
without committing an anachronism, provided the result be 
artistically satisfying. Yes, such borrowing of older forms and 
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filling them with newer contents has a decidedly piquant effect. 
Also it is true that the pace of progress along the two roads has 
not always been the same. In matters of “form” music has not 
advanced so far or so rapidly as it has in those of tonal “material.” 
Musicians of the 20th century admit as much when they revert 
to typical ancient forms, as Casella does in his Partita; Ernest 
Bloch in his Concerto Grosso; Leo’ Jandéek in a Concertino 
for piano, three strings and three wind instruments; Heinrich 
Kaminski in a Concerto Grosso for double orchestra, and in vocal 
chorals and motets; Kurt Thomas in his Mass and Passion accord- 
ing to St. Mark; or Darius Milhaud in his Serenade for Orchestra. 
The list could be lengthened indefinitely. The archaic trend, as 
a change from modernistic satiety, as a recoiling from complexity 
into simplicity, is easily explained. 

The situation at the end of the first quarter of the twentieth 
century may be compared with that which has arisen a number 
of times in the course of musical development, when at the point 
of saturation the cry for simplification was raised, when, “the 
sluices of innovation once thrown open, such torrents of incon- 
gruous opinions deluged the world, that seeming anarchy put 
everything into confusion.”” Harmonic boldness was the rejuvenat- 
ing force in some of the Italian madrigals; Thomas Morley (in 1597) 
complained that the poets who wrote the “ditties” for these 
madrigals too often indulged in “‘obscenities which all honest ears 
abhor” and that, musically, there was “‘no vanitie which in it [the 
madrigal] hath not been followed to the ful’”’; yet he himself adopted 
the style of the madrigal, and most successfully. Expressionism 
was not unknown to the groping Prince of Venosa, whose modu- 
lations our old friend Dr. Burney called “forced, affected and dis- 
gusting.”” Where would he find words to express his sentiments 
could he hear some of the more recent “modulations”? It was 
Monteverdi who set the seal of genius on the extensions to the 
charter of harmony which the madrigalists had written into it. 
The madrigals had the right proportions for an experimental form. 
And the words helped the composer not only to “shape” his music, 
but to make it “say” things or illustrate definite emotions which 
it had not before attempted. 

The smaller form is always the favorite during an interregnum. 
It lends itself better to tentative methods. There is another 
reason why our modern madrigalists should want to faire petit: as 
a protest against the endless music-dramas and long-winded 
symphonies. The miniature has come once more into its own as 
a crystallization of thought or mood. Anton Webern’s Op. 5 
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consists of five movements for string quartet, the longest of which 
has fifty-six measures, and the shortest fourteen. Of his Five 
Orchestral Pieces, Op. 10, the first is twelve measures long—if 
there still can be a question of length—and the fourth lasts six 
and one-quarter measures, in which nine instruments share in 
the playing of exactly forty-six notes, all pianissimo. 

In the age of “columnists,” the essay has given way to the 
paragraph, the epic to the epigram. Music, too, has become para- 
graphic and epigrammatic. It has learned to be ironical and 
satirical. In an age of machines, also, it is but natural that the 
strident noises and the implacable rhythms of this new world of 
technical super-beings should find an echo in music. Arthur 
Honegger’s “Pacific 231” for orchestra, and Milhaud’s “Agricul- 
tural Machines” for voice and seven instruments are telling exam- 
ples. Orientalism, which had such far-reaching influence on 
modern arts and letters, has added exotic inflexions to our tonal 
speech. The borrowing from primitive races corresponds to a 
recurrent but unfulfilled longing for a return “‘back to nature.” 
Momentarily the supposed primitiveness or crudity may pass as 
an excitant for limp and weary nerves. Posterity must decide 
how far it has a rightful place in art. Folk-tunes more than ever 
have been drawn upon to enrich art-music with the savor of the 
soil. They sing the artist’s perpetual nostalgia for his home in 
the hills of peace. 


It is well to hold apart in music the dual development of 
form and contents. The whole and intricate trend of civilization 
governs the first. To compare modern music with the cast of 
modern life, is to find its aim and drift. To delineate its conquests 
of new “discords”’ is to point to the latest unshackling of sound. 
It is the ear—and the aural sense alone, as transmitter of sound— 
which demands this second development. And of that puzzling 
need of the ear we know nothing. Science owes us still the very 
first and fundamental explanation. All that we may vaguely 
guess is its connection with the principle of satiety and variety. 
And in this dual development, technique is but a concomitant. 
Technique adjusts itself to the transformations of the material. 
Craftsmanship tells in the end, for it is one and indivisible with 
genius, requiring that union of skill and inspiration which shapes 
the masterpiece. 
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The masterpiece alone does not age. And beauty is not 
always the quality that endows it with immortality. Not the 
thing of beauty, but the thing of perfection is “a joy forever.” 
Beauty is relative, is a matter of changing taste. Perfection is 
absolute, is a matter of permanent criteria. The enjoyment of 
perfection differs from the enjoyment of beauty. Beauty appeals 
to our senses. Because they are apt to become dulled, they crave 
variety after satiety. Perfection addresses itself to what Walter 
Pater called the “imaginative reason.”” This reason must be un- 
alterably fixed, maintained on a level of stable rationality. The 
greatest work of art is that which is wholly beautiful, perfect, and 
sane. 

Of all the arts, music comes nearest to possessing that inex- 
plicable and unqualifiable power of casting over us a spell. It 
carries us away, it lifts us out of ourselves and transports us 
beyond ourselves. Music will hold us still and musing, or stir us 
into irresistible motion. It can lighten our burdens, or weigh our 
hearts with the load of bitter-sweet sorrow. This is not because 
music is finer or stands higher than the other arts. The secret 
power of music must reside in musical tone itself. It must be 
that musical tone—or the ether in orderly movement—represents 
in a simple form the trinity of matter, motion, and law. These 
terms are symbols. And symbolically speaking, we can say that 
tone was in the beginning, and that the end of all things is music. 
Not music in the narrow sense of classical or modern music, of 
diatonic or polytonal music. It is rather the melody that sings 
in the laughter of a child, the harmony that decks the wooded 
hillside in Autumn, the rhythm that governs the planets. And 
the understanding, the love of this music makes of us not only 
more appreciative listeners and truer artists, but better performers 
in that exacting and stupendous symphony led by the Great 
Conductor, the chief musician of the universe. 
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THE WORKS OF GIACOMO PUCCINI 
By GUIDO M. GATTI 


OST of the studies hitherto published on the works of 

Puccini are apt to begin by pointing out the imposing 

dissemination attained by the said works, the truly excep- 
tional popularity won by certain numbers (and not the best of 
them, as we shall see) that are sung or played almost everywhere, 
from Africa to Greenland, from America to Japan (after taking 
their way through Europe and Asia). Naturally, the establish- 
ment of this irrefutable fact moves the writers to draw quite 
diverse conclusions, according to the general attitude assumed 
by the essayist toward Puccini. 

Some of them—those who idolize the work of our Lucchesan 
composer—say that this universal dissemination and liking are 
a proof, one of the strongest proofs, of the artistic value of these 
works—a value manifest to all, and especially to plain, unsophis- 
ticated souls, who do not bring to the hearing of a new work the 
intellectual prejudices of some school or race or period, who 
instinctively vibrate to the emotional accents wherewith the 
author has informed his work. This has reference to that public 
(or rather to the public, in its everyday guise), which refuses to be 
influenced by esthetic intentions or presumptions, or to be led 
astray by propaganda; that applauds if it feels, and when it feels, 
that the artist is sincere, human, speaking the pure and simple 
language of the emotions, and of those emotions which, being 
eternal and universal (love, sorrow, joy, sadness, and the rest), 
are the heritage of all men, to whatever land or social class they 
may belong. 

The others—those who are opposed to Puccini’s tendencies 
and attack them critically—assert that, in point of fact, this pas- 
sion of enthusiasm for Puccini, which is the more frequently met 
with and most violent in its expression the further one descends 
in the scale below real artistic sensibility and general culture, is 
a sign that his works satisfy nothing more than a mere sensuous 
pleasure, or are a reaction of that psychological sense which has 
not yet been transformed into art, which responds to a mood, to a 
transitory taste; and that Puccini’s melodies are the more readily 
reproduced in song by anybody, because, taken singly, they do 
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not constitute a veritable melodic organism or possess a self- 
sufficing life of their own, but wander along through one dance- 
motive after another, leaving the impression that one has heard 
them before. Whoever hears them finds it the easier to repeat 
them, because the author found it easy to write them; they do 
not originate from some primal cell, they did not gradually mature 
in the artist’s subconsciousness, but were formed from diverse 
elements already in existence by means of a more or less mechanical 
process of synthesis or reiteration. 

Now, without investigating for the moment the merits of 
these divergent views, we propose first of all to clear the field of 
this contradiction in terms. To this end we shall not strive to 
reconcile these two affirmations; in consideration of the fact that 
the reception by the public and the opinion of the critics are two 
entirely different—we do not say contradictory—and independent 
things, why seek to weigh the one against the other? The mental 
attitude of the public toward the work of art (and by this we mean 
the uncritical attitude of any one person or of the crowd, signifying 
that it is not the result of a studied or reasoned examination from 
a viewpoint purely esthetical and therefore philosophical) does 
not content the critic, affords him no enlightenment or clarifying 
contribution to his critical ends; it may serve as an element in the 
external history of the art-work, such as the cultural atmosphere, 
the historical and geographical climate, the configuration of the 
country, in which the art-work was born, but nothing more. 

In our opinion, in order to arrive at a result at all consistent 
there is only one way to follow, namely, to examine the work of 
Puccini as critics, weighing and discussing the opinions derived 
from the negative criticism of that work. Thereafter, to test, as it 
were, the correctness of our conclusions, we can resume our seats 
as “public” to reconstruct, upon the basis of our critical analysis, 
the causes of the pleasure, the sympathy, or the admiration, 
that we ourselves or others may have felt or may feel, in our 
capacity as public, for the work. 


* 
* 


In histories of the musical opera—at least in the majority of 
them—we find mention at the beginning of the last quarter of the 
preceding century of the appearance of a new School, that of 
Verismo. This term made a hit, for it is never omitted in any 
publication treating on the music of the above-noted period; and, 
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as a matter of course, to the veristic school are assigned certain 
Italian composers, among them Puccini. 

Now it seems to us that at the time thus assumed for the 
birth of musical verism, or even later, nothing whatever of impor- 
tance happened as far as the opera in musica is concerned. (Some- 
thing worthy of being chronicled came to pass, if anywhere, in the 
field of instrumental music, either orchestral or chamber-music, 
by Sgambati, Martucci, and other pioneers of symphonic culture 
in Italy.) When investigating—without preconceptions and with- 
out any theory to demonstrate—the theatrical works written by 


Italian musicians between 1880 and 1900, it is natural to ask- 


oneself what, according to the writers of the period, were the 
features which differentiated it from preceding epochs; that is, 
those essential features by the aid of which one might construct 
the physiognomy of a new School.. What do we mean by the term 
Verismo? If we turn to the country where the literary and artistic 
cult which bears this name originated, to France, we shall see that 
the so-called veristi were those opera-composers who drew their 
inspiration from naturalistic subjects of romance or from subjects 
having some affinity to these. To cite two of the best-known 
examples:—Bruneau, with hardly an exception, set to music 
libretti furnished him by Emile Zola either directly or through the 
collaboration of others; Charpentier chose as the subject of his 
Louise an everyday episode in the life of a humble family, with 
characters acting in our present-day environment as made familiar 
to all through the public prints; the former gave us a drama of 
violence, the latter a psychological crisis; plays of ordinary people, 
close to us in time and space, such as we might meet with in our 
own surroundings. As we perceive, the verismo was an attribute 
of the libretto rather than of the music, nor could it have been 
otherwise; and of the libretto as regards its dramatic design, its 
subject in the most limited sense of the word, and not as regards 
the artistic realization. (The prose of the libretto, instead of the 
conventional verses that are usually more prosaic than prose; the 
jackets, the skirts, the modern blouses, in place of the medieval 
cuirasses and romantic corsets, the cries of the street peddlers 
instead of the curfew-call, are all elements that do not alter the 
substantial character of the opera.) The reproduction of the 
True is an act that has nothing at all to do with Art; Fact, recorded 
through the medium of the artist’s intuition which expresses it, 
passes from the reality of life to that of art; it does indeed 
exist, but in another world. Now apply this to music! Veristic 
music could be, at most, onomatopeeic, a reproduction of the 
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sounds one hears in Nature—that is, a music barren of esthetic 
content. 

On the other hand, when we examine the products of the so- 
called musical verism, we instantly realize that they are very far— 
further, perhaps than those belonging to other Schools—from 
being faithful reproductions (even through the medium of art) of 
the demonstrative behavior of men under the pressure of any 
emotion whatsoever; that is to say, we find in them the same 
amplification (and the same conventionalization) of emotion that 
is found in any work of art fraught with sincere emotion. 

Matters take on no different aspect on passing from France 
to Italy; for here, too, we do not find, except in one or two operas, 
those extrinsic characteristics of realism that we took note of 
above. To speak of a new school, or even of a new tendency, is 
to our mind unjustifiable and erroneous.—To return to our sub- 
ject, we do not think that Puccini’s works, in conjunction with 
those of other composers, initiated, about 1890, a new departure 
in melodrama; it would rather appear to us that our Tuscan 
musician had introduced into opera certain individualisms of his 
own without, however, altering the general design, which remains 
neither more nor less than that characteristic of the second half 
of the nineteenth century. It would require artists having the 
culture and the historic sense of a Pizzetti or a Malipiero or an 
Alfano—to glean only from the Italian field—to conceive and 
realize more or less completely the novel ideas of the twentieth 
century concerning dramatic music; each, of course, according to 
his own ideas and his own abilities. 

The melodrama of Giacomo Puccini is still Romantic; how- 
ever, the romantic spirit therein had to adapt itself to the new 
bourgeois atmosphere, and at the same time to renounce those 
exuberances of all sorts which would make it alive and capable of 
giving life to works of art. We mean that of romanticism there 
remain hardly more than the trappings, the scenario, to form a 
background—such is the irony of fate!—to the most commonplace 
and tame conception of life imaginable. This debased romanti- 
cism, or (if this linking of terms be admissible) bourgeois romanti- 
cism, constitutes one of the most conspicuous characteristics of 
the art of that period in which Puccini wrote his earliest operas; 
the same period which gave us, first, the pseudo-historical dramatic 
poems of Pietro Cossa, and later the medieval stage-works of 
Marenco and Giacosa and the bourgeois dramas of Paolo Giaco- 
metti, followed by the comedies and bourgeois romances of 
Gerolamo Rovetta. The romantic hero dwindles and descends 
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from the lofty summits on which he had been set by his creators, 
mingles with the common folk of the streets, lowers the tone of 
his voice, moderates his gesticulations, restrains the beating of 
his magnanimous heart; at first sight nothing reveals him to us, 
if not haply now and again his irrepressible mania for loving 
disinterestedly and for sacrificing himself for his love, his pro- 
pensity for elevating his fellowmen and for pursuing the villain 
until he has paid the penalty for his misdoing; and to do all this 
against a background (whether a period, a country, or a com- 
munity) where his every attitude takes on a “poetic color” calcu- 
lated to throw it into strong relief. This personage, in whom 
romanticism and bourgeoisie combine in proportions varying 
according to the given exigencies of the scenic happenings, was 
entirely to the taste of the Italian audiences in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century, and more particularly those of the large 
cities, where the signs of industrial and commercial progress are 
most evident—above all in Milan. (Let us note in passing that 
Puccini may be classed as a Milanese with regard to his formative 
period, not simply from the fact that almost his entire musical 
training was obtained at the Conservatory of that city under 
Bazzini and Ponchielli, or because the Lombardian metropolis 
assisted at the baptism of the melodramatic neophyte with Le 
Vili and Edgar, but foremostly by reason of the inalterable 
affection in which Puccini held the home of his publishers, where 
he was always sure of a welcome and frequently sojourned.) This 
type continually increases in public favor as the echoes of the epic 
warfare waged for Italian independence and unity grow fainter, 
and the younger generation grows up in an atmosphere of ease, 
comfort and general well-being resulting from newly-acquired 
wealth. Long gone by, almost legendary, are the trumpet-blasts 
of the patriotic fanfares; Verdi himself no longer finds the enthu- 
siastic response of forty years ago. (We know how the operas of 
Verdi—the purely romantic Verdi of Il Trovatore, La Traviata, 
Rigoletto, etc.—suffered from the disfavor of the so-called cultured 
public from 1881 down to their recent revival by Toscanini; also 
a matter of record is the scanty encouragement accorded his later 
operas, from Simon Boccanegra, brought out in 1881, down to 
Otello and Falstaff.) The melodrama of Verdi yields, in the esti- 
mation of the upper classes, to that of Puccini, in which latter is 
blended just enough romantic idealism not to spoil the digestion, 
at the same time affording the pacific bourgeois the satisfaction of 
discovering or imagining himself in one or another of the réles. 
The protagonist of Puccini’s operas, if divested of his costume and 
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removed from the glare of the footlights and the reflected glory 
of scenic environment, and so reduced to his pure and simple 
essence and psychology as a man, is an average man, the kind of 
man of which the majority of our audiences is composed; a man 
in whom we find, in stable or unstable equilibrium, the virtues 
and the vices of a common level; the man who shows us to our- 
selves in greater or lesser attenuation and, if we may venture to 
say so, in our capacity as decadents; in whom passion is diluted 
with tenderness, anguish with sadness, the spirit of chivalry with 
mildness and soft-heartedness, rebellion with compromise; the 
average or, if you prefer the term, the mediocre man, who neither 
can nor cares to impose his own will and his own stamp on his 
surroundings, but is dominated by them—not in the sense of 
suffering their tyranny, but in so far as he is their expression, 
their exponent, their product, bearing all their most characteristic 
features. 

Hence the necessity, felt by Puccini with keen intuition and 
always yielded to, first of all to create an atmosphere; when this 
had once been suggestively realized, it would suffice to immerse 
therein the usual personages, that is, the ready-made personages 
with whom he had heretofore successfully experimented, to see 
them take on an individuality (decidedly more apparent than real, 
reflected rather than intrinsic) adequate for their actions and 
movements; said atmosphere being a novel investiture for the 
figures, a material for the tricking-out of each mannequin so 
that it should be in perfect congruity with all the rest and seem 
the outcome of a common intuition directed toward a common 
goal. 

Hence, furthermore, the necessity for constantly varying 
the atmosphere, for transporting the scene from one land to 
some other as far distant as possible; if not distant geographically, 
far apart as to costume, psychology, climate, in a word, color, to 
the end that the personages might appear to differ one from the 
other and not run the risk of seeming always the same (something 
that even the audiences now and then vociferously noted), like a 
group of types repeating itself without variation. 

Proof of the former necessity is the solicitude shown by 
Puccini in informing himself with regard to the customs, costumes, 
scenery, folk-music, etc., of the country wherein the characters of 
his prospective opera were to have their being; it suffices to have 
followed the fortunes of any opera of his through the public prints, 
or to have read the biographies and records of his friends, to 
convince oneself of the importance attached by Puccini to this 
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sort of general preparation of the terrain:—a preparation compa- 
rable, in a measure, to that of the critics (at least, of some critics) 
who, before tackling the study of the particular opera under con- 
sideration, read everything that may have been written about 
said opera with a diligence whose scope sometimes includes even 
the articles in the daily papers; with the result that their opinions 
are not formed by firsthand contact with the artwork, but are 
nothing more than a “rehash” of all the earlier views and reviews. 

On taking up the composition of Tosca—which is, from the 
viewpoint of local color, the least characteristic of his operas— 
he applied to a priest (a friend of his) to obtain advice and sug- 
gestions concerning the liturgical finale of the first act, and later 
betook himself to Rome, where, at early dawn, he assisted from 
the Castel Sant’Angelo at the chimes sounding from all the sur- 
rounding churches, seeking inspiration therein for the prelude to 
Act III of that opera. (Cf. “Puccini intimo,” by Marotti and 
Pegni; Florence, 1926, pp. 84-6.) For the atmosphere of Madame 
Butterfly he availed himself of the courtesy of the Japanese ambas- 
sadress at Rome to obtain, through one of her friends, Japanese 
melodies. (Cf. “Giacomo Puccini,” by Wakeling Dry; London, 
1906, p. 102.) For La Fanciulla del West “he wrote for information 
and obtained, through musicians and friends, the musical germs of 
those songs (the last remnants of aboriginal American song) now 
vanishing that were born of the aboriginal imagination.”—And 
so there came to the maestro the themes of a hundred Indian 
songs, “which he employed, not to repeat them in his opera, but 
as a means of characteristic expression, infusing his music with 
their emotionality. Thus he created the atmosphere in which to 
display the defiant grace of Minnie and the eager passion of Sheriff 
Rance and the bandit’s love.” (A. Fraccaroli, ““La Vita di Giacomo 
Puccini”; Milan, 1925, pp. 135-6.) Similarly for Turandot (Cf. 
Fraccaroli, op. cit., p. 209); and further examples might be cited, 
in support of what we have written above as regards his solicitude 
(sometimes approaching a monomania) for creating an atmosphere, 
or the necessity felt by the musician for a decisive change of atmos- 
phere from one opera to another, for reasons already noted:— 
from the romantic and fantastic Germany of Le Villi to the 
eighteenth-century France of Manon, from the world of Bohemian 
Paris in 1830 to papal Rome, from Japan to California, from a 
monastery of the seventh century to medieval France, to the 
China of Carlo Gozzi and of the masquerades. 

The outward evidences of this predominance of local color 
obtrude themselves not only through the insertion of striking 
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ethnic traits (folk-songs, presented through the medium of motives 
or characteristic modes), but likewise by the invention of original 
fragments calculated—so the author intends—to suggest the 
atmosphere of the scene of action, and thus to be associated in 
the spectator’s mind with some particular country. We know 
that Puccini made use of the leading-motive; a use, to be sure, 
quite peculiarly his own, and so the more remote from the spirit 
and the methods of Wagner; something mechanical and extrinsic 
that stands outside of the character to which it belongs and of 
which it is a sort of visible sign independent of the moment when 
the character appears. Now, in Puccini, what might be termed 
the atmospheric themes are more numerous, and in every way 
more characteristic and insistent, than the personal themes. 
Nearly all his operas begin with a short instrumental prelude, 
most of them of a few, or very few, measures, whereupon the 
curtain rises; it is clear, in all Puccini’s operas, that the composer 
attaches no importance whatever to music that does not under- 
score the singing or acting on the stage, to music that in itself 
expresses emotion. But these few measures, usually a brief 
phrase repeated twice or thrice with or without variation, he 
considers necessary to influence the spectator’s mood; they con- 
stitute the key to the entire opera, set forth its general color— 
the color which the author desires the audience not to lose sight of. 

In Tosca there are three measures in 3/2-time, fortissimo, by 
the full orchestra; the three chords of B-flat, A-flat, and E, con- 
stitute (by general consent) the Scarpia motive; and they do in 
fact appear every time that this terrible (in bearing, at least) 
personage comes in question, whether on the stage or off it. But 
I do not think I am very far wrong in saying that this germ-phrase 
is meant to give a clue to the whole tragic course of the opera, to 
present, as it were, a swift glance over this world of cunning and 
hypocrisy, of terror and cruelty, whereof Sardou’s drama shows 
us a single episode. It will be objected that this phrase is too 
limited to express the tragic mood; it is short, I grant you, but 
one should recognize the fact that it suffices for the melo-dramatic 
tragedy of Tosca, that it admirably fits into the dramatic scheme 
as in essence, an expression of the action rather than the words, 
of the superficies of the dramatic development, of whatever is 
cinematographic and synoptic in the libretto of the opera. In 
this particular it must be admitted that Puccini’s hand did not 
fail to find the precise symbol, as synthetic and schematic as 
possible, for the immediate “placing” of the spectator, without 
delay, at the proper point of view. 
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Madame Butterfly commences with a preludietto somewhat 
longer than usual, built up in imitations on a vigorous theme by 
the strings; this theme reappears several times during the opera, 
and without special reference to any personage; it is, therefore, 
a genuine and legitimate atmospheric theme, with which Puccini 
intended to symbolize (even, in a sense, onomatopeeically) the 
volatility, liveliness and grace of the world of Cio-Cio-San, herself 
all whimsies and poutings, in contrast with the rough and slow 
and rather swaggering style in which the Americans (nota bene, 
those in Madame Butterfly) comport themselves. This theme, 
which the composer employs throughout with great skill and 
almost invariably in canon-form (to call it a tonal fugue, as did 
another writer in describing the preludietto, seems a bit... 
overdone!), deserves a place, we think, among the most typical 
and satisfactory themes that Puccini has written; the entire first 
scene of the Japanese opera strikes us as one of the most felicitous 
in tone and most nicely balanced in color that he ever composed. 

What we have said about the preludes also applies, of course, 
for such themes as appear only in the body of the opera; there are 
cases where the composer uses certain motives to form a kind of 
background against which shadowy shapes are projected. We 
remember a motive in J/ Tabarro that growls in the basses during 
nearly the whole course of the love-duet between Giorgetta and 
Luigi; a pizzicato motive in 6-8-time, that repeats itself, with 
an obstinacy worthy of a better cause, in all the keys, underlying a 
stream of song to which it is wholly indifferent. In this case the 
insistency of the motive has precisely the value that we pointed 
out above—that of a fundamental color which the composer 
wishes the spectator never to lose sight of. Many other similar 
cases might be cited, more particularly in the latest operas. 


* * 
* 


The interval elapsing between one opera and the next in the 
productive activity of Giacomo Puccini provides no measure for 
the protracted labors of the artist in bringing his art-work to 
maturity, but does bear further testimony to the maestro’s well- 
known exigence with regard to his libretti; indeed, a good part of 
these intervals of inactivity was spent in the search after accept- 
able subjects, in pondering the innumerable suggestions sent in 
from all quarters, in discussing the details of the libretti with 
their authors, in urging them to adapt their books to his peremp- 
tory demands. Of an equable and meditative temperament, and 
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an intellect alert to estimate his own capabilities and the devices 
to which he owed his good fortune, Puccini never allowed himself 
to be swerved from his particular conception of what an opera- 
libretto should offer him; he never worked at haphazard or cher- 
ished dangerous illusions; fortified by youthful experiences, he 
treasured them in maturer years, continually quickening that 
intuitive sense for theatrical effect which was to win him the 
plaudits of audiences the world over. He cultivated no enthusi- 
asms or fads, neither did he let himself be ensnared by illustrious 
collaborators; in contrast with his colleague Mascagni, cast away 
on the reef of a poem by D’Annunzio (Parisina) than which 
nothing could be more anti-Mascagnese both in spirit and in form, 
Puccini quietly dropped, after long consideration, another dramatic 
poem (La Crociata degli Innocenti) which the same poet had 
offered him unsolicited. Whereas other opera-composers—either 
from conviction or to follow the fashion—sought, by enlisting the 
collaboration of artists of equal worth or repute, to enhance the 
potency of their workmanship, he remained faithful to the old 
type of librettist subservient to the will of the musician, the facile 
versifier and, above all, a judge of the taste of the groundlings. 
When Verdi, almost seventy, met with an artist and delicate 
artificer of verses and images like Arrigo Boito, he recognized the 
potential value of such collaboration, so that he, who had wel- 
comed the libretti of Piave, Cammarano and others of that ilk, 
had no further use for them. Puccini, on the contrary, dismissed 
Illica first of all for the author of certain compendious ‘“‘ads”’ of 
pharmaceutical products, who in turn made room for Adami and 
Forzano, these latter being two writers assuredly incapable of 
infusing anything original into the joint works, their incapacity 
having been demonstrated, in their theatrical works, by their 
failure to create living personages rather than more or less highly 
colored puppets. 

And, besides, no genuine poet could have successfully co- 
operated in the realization of Puccini’s concepts of art; a dramatic 
poet and—as suggested above—creator of characters, one able 
to sketch a personage with a few strokes and with the rapidity 
demanded by the stage, and who in his drama contrasts, in strong 
relief, the sentiments that he has clearly expressed and individual- 
ized. Puccini’s art tends, instead, to blend the characters with 
the atmospheric color, to form a type rather than a character in 
which one might find inwoven those individual traits which 
he had seen emerging from the course of scenic events and which 
he felt able to interpret most adequately. From among all the 
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features, the psychological traits that go to make up the original 
conception of the personage, he had a predilection for those that 
fitted most readily into his scheme, and for this reason, from 
Manon to Turandot, he never cared for a libretto that was an 
original creation, but wished always to have at his disposition the 
romance, or the drama, or any source presenting greater wealth 
of contour and color from which he could make a selection. 

At bottom, what interested Puccini was not the poetry in 
the libretto (that is, the art-poem), but the poetry of the subject, 
if I may express myself by an apparent contradiction. The con- 
tradiction disappears, of course, if we take the word “poetry” in 
the sense given it in vulgar usage; as a something, that is, which 
is merely the rhetoric of poetical sentiment, the pale and illusory 
reflection that the lyric style seems to project on the subject, a 
tinge of sentimentalism and languor that the general public is 
fond of and identifies with poetic quality. In this sense Mimi, 
Manon and Butterfly are “poetic” personalities in themselves, 
their cases are “poetic,” and induce in the spectators that state of 
sensiblerie that approaches emotion—we mean the emotion that 
has nothing to do with art, and manifests itself by tears and sighs, 
more especially among the feminine auditors. Assuming, then, 
that the “poetry” is in the subject, the merit of discovering and 
adopting it is all Puccini’s; the librettist shrinks, of a truth, to the 
proportions of what Torrefranco has called a “‘poetical milchcow.” 

The subject, therefore, with its characteristic and predominant 
sentiments (colors), inspires the music, a priori; the task of a 
searching study of the personage conceived by the poet in his 
artistic presentation of the dramatic poem, is not attempted, but 
rather persistently neglected. Fraccaroli, in the book we cite 
because of its quasi “official” character as a biography, relates 
apropos of La Bohéme that Puccini wrote, with reference to the 
music, “linked with and attuned to the character of the opera,” 
and then addressed himself to the two poets (Giacosa and Illica) 
with the words: “Such is the music; see that your verses har- 
monize with it.” The composer, foreseeing that in performance 
not all the words are understood by the audience (this being a 
foregone conclusion from the nature of his operatic conception), 
desired that the sentiments of the characters should be compre- 
hensible to one who did not understand a word of the dialogue, 
and even to a person actually deaf. Why lose time, then, in 
expressing subtle, changeable states of mind, gradual and delicate 
evolutions of feeling, the whole complex of psychological com- 
ments implicated in the setting-forth of a character, in making 
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its course of conduct logical and sensible, in endowing it with 
fullness and potency of life? Clarity, swiftness, directness; these 
were the chief essentials of the libretto dreamed of by Puccini; 
personages who should maintain one color from beginning to end 
of the opera, or (what is the same thing from our point of view) 
two strongly contrasted colors), which the personage assumes as 
required with a decisive and unequivocal transition. To this 
latter type, more complex in appearance only, belong Manon, the 
impassioned woman and frivolous amorette; Johnson, the bandit 
virtuoso; Turandot, at first spiteful and inhuman, then an easy 
prey of the tenderest passion;—to the former type belong Mimi, 
Minnie, Butterfly, Suor Angelica, Scarpia, Schicchi, ete. 

Had the composer divined a real, profound human nature in 
his characters, his musical expression would have gained in pro- 
fundity—a profundity not found in his operas. “The absence 
of thematic elaboration in a musical work,” as Pizzetti rightly 
affirms on page 81 of his “Musicisti Contemporanei,” ‘‘demon- 
strates the incapacity of the composer’s mind to receive the 
impressions of life in their infinite variety, and hence his impotence 
to live fervidly a life that is profound and intense because over- 
flowing with innumerable impressions.” This lack of thematic 
elaboration is, besides, common to all the Italian opera-composers 
of the nineteenth century; they assert, either from esthetic solidar- 
ity or from the necessity of concealing their organic incapacity, 
that the theatre is not a symphony-concert, and that everything 
which the symphonic page exacts the theatre rejects. To this 
antithesis, unfounded both historically and esthetically, Puccini, 
too, offered sacrifice; similarly, his most absolute opponent in 
matters critical, Fausto Torrefranco, also offered sacrifice, though 
from an opposite point of view. So it came that our composer 
renounced the possibilities latent in the musical theme when con- 
ceived, not as a mere arabesque, but as an esthetic organism com- 
plete in itself and still capable of revealing itself and taking on 
new life under the most various aspects. 

In Puccini’s operas the melody never acts as a theme; the 
horizontal line, in which note follows note, does not comport 
itself as a self-asserting organism or find within itself the central 
cell, the germ, the ubi consistam, around which it might concen- 
trate; it develops, but does not expand; it goes on and on, with 
more or less felicitous variations in pitch, with more or less facility 
of progression; but it has not a constant rhythmic or melodic con- 
figuration that would give it a life of its own independent of the 
color wherewith the musician has contrived to invest and embellish 
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it. It is impossible to take a Puccinian melody and vary it; it 
does not resist, it goes to pieces or, still worse, it dissolves, or flies 
off in all directions, or unresistingly elongates itself by the dis- 
ruption of the material whereof it is formed. And Puccini is so 
well aware of this, that he never even attempts to employ his 
melodic ideas as themes; instead, in order to consolidate them, he 
hardly ever isolates them, but repeats them over and over as if to 
form a chain in which each link shall possess equal tenacity with 
the rest. He rarely resists the temptation to repeat any given 
melodic phrase, changing its key, to lend it greater consistence; 
numerous examples of this might be culled from any opera from 
Butterfly down to the recent Turandot, where, in the episode of 
Liu’s death—an episode well-conceived as to other points—the 
insistency is such as to reveal a real and marked wane of the 
author’s powers. 


“International” is the epithet applied by Torrefranca to 
Puccini’s operas, and with some show of reason; they are inter- 
national in having appropriated the forms already given world wide 
currency by means of the operas of all the composers of the Italian- 
ized nineteenth century; international in pressing into service at 
the opportune moment figures and local colors just then of peculiar 
interest to and enlisting the sympathies of the cosmopolitan 
public, international, in fine, in the skill with which newly acquired 
elements of musical emotionalism were inserted in the operas to 
forestall, as it were, the reproach of provincialism and isolation. 

Though the man Puccini was a Tuscan—which we have 
no reason to doubt, as it is asserted by those who knew him most 
intimately—certain it is that little of the Tuscan was transmitted 
into the work of the artist; by this we mean the esthetic character- 
istics encountered in the pages of the most full-flavored Tuscan 
writers and on the canvases of the foremost Tuscan painters of 
the nineteenth century. We have in mind a Fucini and a Ferdi- 
nando Martini (and—why not?—a Carducci of the earlier period) ; 
a Fattori and a Telemaco Signorini; all these being, under one 
aspect or another, artists devoted to a serene and profound realism, 
with a true feeling for sobriety and balance, and, therefore, con- 
structors well equipped for elaborating their artistic designs:—the 
ones in a broad yet varied style full of surprises at every turn, the 
others in an exuberance of color that never degenerates into 
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disorderly prodigality, but is always controlled and restrained by a 
lofty sense of artistic synthesis. Hence the lucidity, the sim- 
plicity, and occasionally the excessive frugality, of certain pages— 
as has already been noted by a literary critic;—and from this 
strict limitation there springs that sense of facility, of freedom and 
buoyancy that lives in the procedure of these writers. We have 
already remarked how little realistic the melodrama of Puccini is, 
and how little trouble the musician took to strongly characterize 
his several personages; how speak of verismo, where the most 
significant characteristic tendency that inscribes the word Veritas 
on its banner is lacking? 

Taken in early youth to dwell in a region so different from 
his own as regards the temperament of its population and even its 
physical aspect, Puccini did not experience that gradual and iso- 
lated growth to artistic maturity during which the most deep- 
seated characteristics of one’s native land are absorbed to find 
effortless reproduction in future works of art. This man, though 
he loved his native Tuscany and longed for it when absent, bore 
within himself the spirit of an explorer after novel and unwonted 
impressions, the restlessness of a seeker of adventure. Endowed 
with an insatiable curiosity, he was one of the few musicians of 
the past generation who took an interest in the new currents in 
contemporary music-making; he was one of the first to familiarize 
himself with Debussy’s works—some traits of which he utilized in 
La Fanciulla del West and elsewhere—and those of Strawinsky, as 
evidenced in some other pages of his operas; and more recently he 
also studied Schénberg’s Pierrot lunaire, undertaking the journey 
from Viareggio to Florence for the express purpose of hearing that 
composition. This eagerness to keep himself informed of whatever 
other and younger European musicians were doing, while it may 
be set down, from one point of view, as praiseworthy in the artist, 
on the other hand, by the very facility with which he transplanted 
the echoes of these works into his own (strains that had struck 
him by their novelty, and not always the most significant), con- 
firms in our eyes the incapacity of his spirit to provide its own 
nourishment, and to fortify and deepen day by day his own inmost 
nature. However great the complexity of his musical speech, 
however subtle its refinements, they do not, au fond, constitute 
the index of a deeper psychological penetration, of a more intimate 
comprehension of life and humanity; they represent nothing more 
than attractive proofs of a facility for imitation not possessed by 
all his other colleagues; and they almost always demonstrate 
that the artist had not sufficient native capacity to assimilate 
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‘ab origine that peculiar vocabulary and to forge therefrom an 
expressional language of his own. He had the good taste and 
discretion to accentuate some special phrase now and again, 
precisely as your born aristocrat likes to heighten the tone of his 
conversation with an occasional foreign word or phrase. 

His language is, substantially, neither changed nor enriched 
from Manon down to Turandot; indeed, one might say that, in 
certain aspects, it shows impoverishment, inasmuch as the words 
become, with use, more and more weightless and unresonant, 
inert; the schematism of the periodal construction, the atrophied 
syntax, display a constantly increasing insufficiency. At times— 
especially in Turandot—we sense the sore distress of the author 
who would fain transfigure himself when confronted by personages 
of a different order, spirits that will not be confined within the 
limits of the familiar frame, who pursue trackless and enigmatic 
paths, who refuse to divulge the secret of their thoughts and 
feelings; hence a struggle that leaves the artist perplexed and 
gives him no rest—that exhausts him. 

When Puccini embraced the idea of composing an opera on a 
libretto founded on the story by Carlo Gozzi, it is altogether 
probable that he did not at first sight realize the difficulty of an 
adequate presentation of the psyche of the protagonist; he was 
probably enraptured, as usual, by the atmosphere, the color, 
wherewith the librettists had cleverly invested the central nucleus 
of the action; he saw the picture, but did not see the personages; 
perhaps he hoped, at the age of sixty, to achieve the same trans- 
formation accomplished previously by another Italian opera- 
composer at an age still further advanced. But as he progressed 
step by step in the composition, he more and more clearly recog- 
nized the impossibility of concentrating his imaginative faculty 
upon a factitious dramatic plot in every way wholly different from 
those he had interpreted in the preceding operas. As his percep- 
tion of this fact gained ground, he demanded repeatedly and with a 
certain trepidation of his two librettists, Adami and Simoni, that 
they should “humanize” the plot; that they should, in fine, setting 
aside all decorative, marvellous or comic elements, construct that 
duetto finale in which alone the true self of the protagonist should 

- stand revealed. Fate willed that the composer should depart this 

life before the duet could become a reality of art. It is not per- 

missible to set up hypotheses concerning what Puccini did not 
write; but it is allowable to surmise that the confessed difficulties 
he met with in giving the finishing touches to the opera are those 
peculiar to an artist who finds himself of a sudden obliged to 
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unravel an unusually complex and ambiguous dramatic situation 
which his mind cannot direct into the wonted channels, and 
for which his imagination fails to discover an adequate musical 
interpretation. The duetio finale between Calaf and Turandot was 
something quite different from what the earlier operas required; 
its character had to derive directly from these two personages, 


and not from their atmospheric environment; during three acts 


the opera had subsisted on adventitious scenes and accessory 
personages rather than on genuine dramatic tissue; even more 
than in the earlier operas may be found, in Turandot, the original 
sin of Puccini’s operatic esthetics, namely, the personage expressed 
through colorful surroundings, not alive and aglow with his own 
light. In this last opera the comic or marvellous features are 
exaggerated beyond all measure, becoming unwieldy and over- 
balanced; the Puccinian grandiosity—such small quantity of it 
as Puccini felt constrained to insert, willy-nilly, in his operas—is 
notoriously an insincere grandiosity, clamorous and empty, a 
structure of stucco and pasteboard; the finale of the first act in 
Tosca is inflated to serve as finale to the second act of Turandot, in 
which, as regards the former use of the massed chorus and the 
orchestra, there is not the slightest trace of a difference in style, 
but only in quantity; we mean that the polyphony is always 
embryonic, and that, from a dramatic standpoint, with the excep- 
tion of a few pages in Act I of a Mussorgskian flavor, the choral 
phalanx does not attain the individuality and potency of a true 
and realistic personality. 

Thus restricted by reason of his temperament and by the 
very insistency of his intuition for characteristics that he felt to 
be unsympathetic, Puccini lavished all his sympathy on the figure 
of Liu, the humble and devoted little slave-girl who secretly loved 
Prince Calaf and who, to avoid betraying him, kills herself without 
tragic pose or outcry in the presence of her cruel rival. Liu, as a 
dramatic personage, belongs to the same family as Mimi, Manon 
and Butterfly; she is a sister of theirs; living the selfsame fragile 
life, speaking with the like somewhat rhetorical and mannered 
accents; her ideals are modest; she is incapable of elevated 
thoughts; all she can do is to dwindle and disappear. The last 
page that Puccini sanctioned by his approval was precisely the 
one where Liu betakes herself to eternal repose; and it seems like 
a decree of destiny that Puccini should have chosen his last 
emotional utterance for this same Liu, who for him was still the 
ideal first conceived and fondly held in his imagination throughout 
forty years of activity in the writing of operas. 
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Many madames and misses—and possibly even some repre- 
sentatives of the stronger sex—weep in the last act of Manon; 
when Mimi dies; when Cio-Cio-San commits harakiri; during the 
preparations for the shooting of Mario Cavaradossi; on viewing 
the anguish of Minnie when she discovers to whom she has given 
her heart; over the mistico-maternal exaltation of Suor Angelica. 
Such are the moments when the dramatic situation finds words of 
the most poignant expression, moments of leave-taking or delusion 
or abandonment. The action hastens, the most sacred affections 
are at stake, emotionality, primitive emotionality, has free play 
and dominates the scene. For me these are, I will not say the 
weakest, but certainly the least happy in each of the above operas. 
They do not touch me; the music in them is either meaningless 
and confines itself to a revamping of earlier motives in the opera, 
adding a tinge of color here and there, more from a sense of 
duty than from real necessity; or it grows rhetorical, prolix and 
magniloquent, and seems to me equally unprofitable; the perora- 
tion of the final measures in La Bohéme totally destroys the “‘gray 
in gray” harmony that prevailed till then; it is an inopportune 
ejaculation, a concession to the bad taste of the pit. At such 
moments the musician simply effaces himself; he makes way for 
the stage-manager, who lives in the world of practical economics 
rather than in the sphere of esthetics, whose maxim is “a minimum 
of effort with a maximum of effect.” And Puccini, as a stage- 
manager, may be applauded by audiences the world over; but 
he does not interest the history of musical art. 

Under this aspect, Puccini was in a way the victim of his 
own abilities; frequently the emotion of the scenic situation found 
in him a passive “spectator”’ instead of a creator. Little by little, 
as he exhausted his inventive vein, he lent a glamour of artistic 
effect to passages which did not attain that effect, but might have 
done so if Puccini had not contented himself with the first attempt, 
the result reached at a bound by his keen faculty as an experienced 
spectator. And the spectator always hailed with complacency 
those passages which might be called near-art, and because of 
them—and perhaps above all because of them—made an idol of 
the composer. Everyone knows which passages are meant:— 
the final quartet in Act III of La Bohéme; the finale of Act III in 
Manon Lescaut; the assassination of Scarpia in Tosca; the suicide 
of Butterfly; the poker-party in La Fanciulla del West; the finale 
of Tabarro; etc. In these Puccini the stage-manager is present; 
strong emotion is intensified by action; they might be called pas- 
sages of verismo, if contemporary writers intend—as they do—to 
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designate by that term the Italian music, so deficient in refinement, 
belonging to the period of Puccini, Mascagni, Leoncavallo, and 
some minor satellites. They are certainly passages which tend 
continually to widen the rift between Puccini and the present 
generation of artists, which, in our opinion, contribute to render 
the essential importance of his work, taken as a whole, only transi- 
tory, and which, finally, are for us the representative product of 
an epoch that was assuredly not the most brilliant in Italian art 
or in music collectively. 

It was elsewhere, so it seems to me, that Puccini reached 
the highest point attainable to his artistic capacity; we find it, 
usually, not in the working-up of the action, but where the tragic 
solution is in the air, like a presentiment, a shadow thrown athwart 
the light. For example, at the beginning of Act III in Manon 
Lescaut; at the beginning of Act III in La Bohéme, of the last act 
in Tosca; at the end of Act II in Madame Butterfly; in divers 
pages of Act I in La Fanciulla del West. In these cases the repeti- 
tion of the motive achieves the artistic effect, responds to the 
situation, lends it full expression; in such passages there is a 
sense of sadness, of the self-communion of the soul in gathering 
twilight, of that instinctive self-searching impossible for us so 
long as daylight calls us to mingle with men and to participate 
in their febrile daily struggle. In Manon there is a four-measure 
fragment that begins pianissimo, mysteriously, on a pedal in 
D minor, with a repetition in A minor followed by a return to 
the original key; it is a plaintive voice that weeps for the sorrows 
of humankind; it is the voice of things, and we feel that these 
things are far more real and closer to us than the two men who 
are moving on the stage and yet are naught but shadows. In 
La Bohéme, the ill-famed fifths that infuriated more than one 
critic at the first representation:—a snow landscape, cold, chill 
dawn, all lifeless and remote, as in suspense before an impending 
crisis; not a picturesque episode, but an introduction to the 
psychic drama, even though the drama will not embody the lyric 
accents that one would expect after so lyrical a preparation. In 
Tosca a Roman dawn, clear and fresh, with a festive chiming of 
bells, brings to mind the life newly awakening in contrast to the 
hopes that are perishing; homesickness for mother and native 
land amid the perils of the Far West, the sense of loneliness in a 
young soul expressed by the voice of one who speaks for all. . . . 

It is in these and other like situations that Puccini appeals to 
us as an artist of delicate sensibility and of keenest intuition; an 
artist disdainful of crude effect, no longer the slave of his schematic 
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conception of the opera; no longer coolly taking account of his 
public, but vibrating untrammeled in unison with the spirit of the 
emotional situation. At such moments—which unhappily, as 
remarked above, belong rather to those that might be termed the 
environment of the drama than to the actual drama itself, the 
essentials of the plot—at such moments it is the poet who controls 
the artificer; the so-called stage-manager disappears, but art 
triumphs; we know not how or why, but we feel ourselves seized by 
an emotion quite different from that of the fine lady or woman of 
the people who wipes away her tears during the fourth act of 
La Bohéme. 

If only for such pages, found more or less numerously in each 
of his operas, we must entertain for Puccini an admiration no less 
profound than was our grief at his unexpected passing. There 
may be artists, and artists of the highest rank, revealed as such 
in a single sonnet, in a single verse; there may be genuine musi- 
cians, too, who have penned but one vocal lyric, one solitary 
melodic phrase. If, for the reasons brought forward in the course 
of this study, Giacomo Puccini was not a great artist, an artist 
he surely was, and as such can lay claim to his place among the 
men most representative of Italian music—and perhaps not of 
Italian music alone, but of the music of the last half-century. 
While there have been, and still are, many musical writers who 
undertake a hopeless task by siding with the general public and 
renouncing authoritative control, who unreservedly and unre- 
strictedly exalt whatever Puccini wrote, as regards both tendency 
and realization, it would be no less unfair were we to fail to point 
out and appreciate the slender, yet precious, artistic gift that the 
author of Za Bohéme and Manon bestowed on his brethren of 
yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow. 


(Translated by Theodore Baker.) 
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PORTUGUESE FOLK-SONGS 
FROM PROVINCETOWN, CAPE COD, MASS. 


By MAUD CUNEY HARE 


NE of the most popular as well as unconventional summer 
art colonies of the United States may be found at Prov- 
incetown, where playwrights, actors, writers and painters 

gather to work and play during the short summer period known 
to New England. The one main street is faced by innumerable 
antique shops; hidden back of the display of the handicraft of 
yesterday are the many barn studios of the artists of to-day. 
Foremost among these—their work-shops fronting the land-locked 
harbor—are the workers in the new theatre movement; but here 
and there music finds its representative as one of the Live Arts. 

Distinct and separate from the Art colony are the Portuguese 
Americans who for long have been a part of the life on Cape Cod. 
Upon their first coming to America, the Portuguese seem to have 
preferred the eastern section of Massachusetts for a home; and 
they may be found not only in the fishing ports of Provincetown, 
Plymouth and New Bedford, but also in the western part of the 
country as far as the Pacific Coast. In Massachusetts alone there 
are over 28,000 persons born in Portugal, and in Provincetown 
homes are many mementoes of Lisbon, treasured together with 
pictures of the Rocto or Praga de Dom Pedro Quarto and other 
views from the city of eleven hills. 

While the older members of the family retain a deep love for 
the mother country and the islands whence they originally came, 
clinging to old customs and ways, never-the-less, together with 
their off-spring, they are proud of their American citizenship, and 
are loyal admirers of the country of their adoption. This is par- 
ticularly true of the younger generation, American by birth and 
training, who are Americanized to such an extent that, unfor- 
tunately, they make no attempt to learn the Portuguese language. 

As early as 1727 Provincetown had become a flourishing settle- 
ment. Although the Mayflower had touched its shores in 1623, 
it was over a century before the churchyard held its first marked 
stone, now only to be read with difficulty. The old cemetery 
which lies south-east of the Catholic Church on the hill gives the 
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wanderer therein many outlines of family histories. Noticeable 
are the quaint markings that describe the passing of “Mrs. Polly,” 
the widow of Warren Freeman; the general and obsolete manner 
of chiselling the prefixed given name of women of married state. 
Many are the stones dedicated jointly to father and son—“‘lost 
at sea,” which brings to mind the words of an old Portuguese folk- 
song: 
“Mal haja quem inventon no mar andarem navios, Que esse foi 
o causador Dos meus olhos serem rios” (“Evil be to the man who 
first invented going to sea in ships, for he is the cause that my 
eyes are rivers of tears’’). 

Yet it was the call of the sea that brought the first settlers 
to Provincetown. About one hundred and seventy American 
whalers annually went to the Azores, where they collected sperm 
oil and ambergris, and from this section additions were made to 
their sailor crews. Whaling and sea-fishing were two popular 
Azorean industries, and the Portuguese who immigrated to Prov- 
incetown followed fishing the year round. Cod-fishing became 
important and nearly all the fishing vessels were manned by 
Portuguese captains as well ascrews. As their calling has always 
been highly regarded by the mother country, Portugal, it con- 
tinues in their new home, to be one in which they take pride. 

Thinking it possible to find old sea-songs among the folk of 
Provincetown, I went in quest of chanteys. Bronzed fishermen, 
fine specimens of manhood, were questioned and Portuguese ac- 
quaintances were appealed to, with the result that after much 
persuasion, I secured a wealth of lovely melodies from the islands 
of San Miguel, Flores and Fayal. Instead of the familiar chantey- 
form song, English and Negro, associated with the merchant ships 
of older days, I found many tunes pertaining to fishing, and sung 
by fishermen and laborers. The fisherman prefers to whistle his 
melodies. 

These songs, called fados maritimos, were sung not only as 
the fishermen walked to and from their work carrying the para- 
phernalia for fishing, but also during their moments of leisure. 
As an example of a characteristic tune of this kind, Mrs. Enos 
sang— 


“Girls, let’s go to the beach and go fishing! You will be the - 


fishing-rod and I will be the fish; Then together we will dance;” 
and, again, ‘““Marie, when you go fishing, take your shawl!” 

An interesting song of sea life was sung to me by Mr. Joseph 
Jorge, formerly of San Jorge, Azores, who described it as a very 
old and popular song heard in a number of variant forms, through- 
out the Azores. 
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A Vida do Marujo 
The Life of a Sailor 


da de pas-sa? Tor - men- tos, tor-men-tos, Bom, Bom!_ 


The above sailor song comes from the Azorean island of Sao 
Jorge. As sung by Mr. Joseph Jorge of Provincetown, it was 
slowly drawled, verse following verse without interruption. The 
“Bom, Bom!”’ exclamation seemed to be a mere witticism, for it 
is not the drum-beat imitation found at the close of so many 
songs from the tropics. The singer gave the following English 
translation as he sang: 

‘What a life of a sailor, A very tiresome life; just for a little 
wage, Bom, Bom. The days go by; can cook nothing; no fruit, 
(guavas), fry nothing. I hate this old life. Make tired ourselves. 
We can’t go without being drunk once in awhile! 

“When we go in cabin to dress, the mate hollers: ‘Come on 
deck! Break down the sails!’ He can hoist no more. Wants every- 
one to stand by to see how this is coming through. I’d rather 
some one see me by the bar-room! When I go in the cabin to dress 
up, I hear the mate holler. My heart begins to beat. Called 
me to go to the wheel to stay for two hours! 

“Sometimes I think of some women that I used to go with 
when ashore. When I reach shore, they will be fighting for my 
money! As I look ashore, I look at the rolling breakers and think- 
ing I soon will be there. 

“‘There’s a ‘shark’—(woman)—there that might eat my liver 
and my heart out!!” 

“T who tell this story, have been in want all my life. Now 
I am old, and can’t go in the water.” 

A VIDA DO MARUJO 


(Tue Lire or a Sartor) 
1 1 


Triste vida é do marujo, A sad life is that of a sailor. 
Qual d’ellas a mais cancada, What life is more tiresome? 
Que pela triste solda de passa? Whose life is poorly compensated 


Tormentos, tormentos, Bom, Bom! And tormented, tormented, Bom, Bom! 


4 


Tris-te vi - dae a do ma - ru- jo, Qual “s 
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Andar 4 chuva e aos ventos, 
Quer de verao, quer de inverno; 
Parecem o proprio unferno 

As tempestadest! Bom, Bom! 


3 


As nossas necessidades 
Nos obriga 4 navegar, 
A passar tempos no mar, 
E aguaceiros. Bom, Bom! 


4 
Passam se dias inteiros 
Sem se poder cosinhar; 
Nem tao pouco mal assar 
Nossa comida! Bom, Bom! 


5 
Arrenego de tal vida, 
Que nos da tanta canceira! 
Sem nossa bebedeira 
Nés nao passamos! Bom, Bom! 


6 


Quando socegados estamos 
No rancho 4 descangar, 
Entao é que ouco gritar: 
Oh! leva arriba! Bom, Bom! 


7 


O mestre logo se estriba, 
Brandando d’esta maneira; 
Mocos, ferra a cevadeira 

E o joanete. Bom, Bom! 


Mais me valera ser visto 
A’ porta d’um botequim, 
Do que ver agora o fim 
Da minha vida! Bom, Bom! 


9 


Quando parece comprida 

A noite p’ra descangar 
Entao é que ouco tocar 
Certa matraca. Bom, Bom! 


10 
O somno logo se atraca 
Meu coracio logo treme 
Em cuidar que heide ir ao leme 
Estar duas horas. Bom, Bom! 


2 


He works in the rain and wind, 
In summer and in winter; 
Indeed, the tempests to him 
Are hell’s own self. Bom, Bom! 


3 
It is need that compels us 
To sail on the seas, 
To spend our time on the sea, 
In the midst of the waters. Bom, Bom! 


4 
Many a long day passes 
When we cannot cook, 
Nor even prepare a meal 
For eating. Bom, Bom! 


5 
I do not like such a life 
That so weighs us with trouble; 
And without wine for our drinking 
We cannot live. Bom, Bom! 


6 
And when toil abandoned, 
Afield we are resting. 
Then we hear the cry ringing: 
“O, up with the sail now! Bom, Bom! 


7 
The captain stands firmly, 
Shouting in this manner: 
“Boys, down with the sprit-sail, 
And the top-sail!” Bom, Bom! 


Better it were that they saw me 
At the door of a gin-hole 

Than to be seen to finish 

This life I lead. Bom, Bom! 


When the long night seems waiting, 
A rest to afford me, 

It is then that I hear 

A terrible hubbub. Bom, Bom! 


10 
Then my sleep it is gone, 
And my heart starts to tremble, 


To think that I must take the helm 
For two long hours. Bom, Bom! 
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Lembram-me certas senhoras I think then of some ladies 
Com quem eu tratei em terra, With whom I had dealings 


Que me estao fazendo guerra 
Ao meu dinheiro. Bom, Bom! 


12 


Foi um velho marinheiro, 

Que inventu esta cantiga, 
Embarcado toda a vida, 

Sem ter dinheiro. Bom, Bom! 


Ashore, when they were after 
My money. Bom, Bom! 


12 
It was an old sailor 
Who made up this ballad, 
On the seas all his life, 
Without a cent to his name. 


A boat song which was sung by groups of three or four singers 
is called “O Réma” (The Rower). 


O Réma 
T 


he Rower 


4 
ma pa - ra Ilan - chi- nha, Lan - chi- nha de qua - tro 


re - mos, lan - chi-nya de qua - tro re - mos, D.C. 
O REMA 
(Tue Rower) 
Réma para 14, lanchina, Row there, little boat 


Lanchina de quatro remos: 
A’ manha é dia santo, 
La em terra fallaremos. 


Réma, que réma, 
Real fragata: 
Reminho d’ oiro 
Tolete de prata. 


Coitado quem nao tem lancha 
Que réma na lancha alheia; 
Todo o dia réma, réma, 
A’noite fica sem ceia. 


Réma, que réma, 

Comigo, meu bem: 
Diverte-te e passa 
Por 14 muito bem. 


Little boat of four oars, 
To-morrow is a holiday, 
On shore we will talk. 


Row, who rows, 
Royal boat; 

Oar of gold, 
Oarlock of silver. 


Pity him who has no boat 

But rows in another’s; 

All day he rows, rows, 

And at night is without supper. 


Row, who rows, 
My love, with me; 
Enjoy yourself, 
All will be well. 
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Todo o homen que é casado Every man who is married 
No terreiro nfo tem graca On land is out of place, 
Muitas fallinhas que diga Much small talk he makes, 
Muitos tregeitos que faca. Many gestures takes. 
Réma, que réma, Row, who rows, 
Vamos andando We are going 
O teu rigor At such rigor 
Me vae matando. My life it takes. 


“O Réma” was a dance-song performed by a long line of per- 
sons. This marine song has many variations; the word réma 
meaning to row or paddle, the dancers stooping and raising them- 
selves in imitation of the movement of the oars. The song was 
sung by Mrs. Lema, daughter of Mr. Jorge. Two songs which 
amused Mr. Jorge greatly each time he sang them were not clearly 
understood. It is quite likely that the first has a double meaning. 


Menina em Lisbon 
Fragment 


The translated verse reads: 


I passed one time in Lisbon street. I saw a girl cunning and good. 
She put her hands in her pocket—did not know whether she would take 
them out or not. 


Pressed for an explanation, Mr. Jorge would only reply— 
“Guess she had nothing to take out!” 

The “Orange Song” he described as a fado, a popular Portu- 
guese dance-song. 


Orange Song 
(Fado) 


- un tem - po em Lis - bon, 
— 
‘ vi me - ni- na maf - a e___ bom; 4 
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My comadre is sorry, so am I; 

I have my share of trouble 

I broke the pot, she broke the pan. 

Old man, if I marry you, I must have 
the good bed; 

You sleep on the cold floor. 

I drink the good wine—you do not 
please me; 

I am just as pleased. 


My comadre feels sorrow, so do I; 

I have my share of trouble. 

Your cat dies? My dog dead, too. 

I have seen Lisbon on fire—the stones 
cracking, 

The girls washing in the streets. 

You ask me for an orange—you have 
it in your hands. 


Comadre, or madrinha and compadre are the terms used for a 
godmother and godfather, highly regarded by the people of San 
Jorge and San Michael (Miguel). Even should there be a quarrel, 
the godchild, passing the home of the godfather or mother, will 
say: 

“Deus a casa do meu compadre” (God bless my godfather’s 
house). The singers called attention to the fact that the comadre 
was the important personage in the above song. 


Sones anp Customs 


Like the fishermen, the Portuguese day-laborers, artisans and 
peasants in the field sling their guitars around their neck, and as 
they go about, they improvise many cantigas and sing at their 
work. A lately returned traveller has said that the Portuguese 
have no music, and yet we find that the whole nation sings. Azorean 
folk-songs (the songs here noted were gathered principally from 
natives of the Azores) run the gamut of emotion. Like the 
political songs of Lisbon, there are national melodies which possess 
much charm; there are love-songs of which the serenades form a 
part; and dance-songs and religious songs which pertain to the 
Feasts. 

Among the modinhas are found characteristic national songs 
like those of Brazil. Unlike our patriotic airs, the same verses 
are not always used to the same tune, while the number of sylla- 
bles are made to fit the chosen air. A similar custom is followed 
by the native singers in Porto Rico, which adds to the difficulty 
of folk-song collecting on that island. 
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The religious feasts are responsible for many interesting songs. 
The following one, sung for me by Mr. Jorge and his daughter, con- 
tained many verses repeated to the same melody. Monotony was 
prevented by the expressive inflexion of the voice. “Santos Reis” 
is one of the songs which pertain to the January fiesta, the Janeiras. 
The old Portuguese custom is still followed in New Bedford of 
representations of the birth of Jesus; groups of singers visiting the 
homes not only on New Year’s Day, but five days later. In the 
Azores, groups of singers, carrying banjo and guitar, went from 
house to house singing ““The Songs of Little Jesus.” 

A noted festival of St. Michael is that of “Imperio do Es- 
pirito Santo” (The Reign of the Holy Ghost), observed from 
Easter until “St. Peter’s Day.” There is singing and dancing as 
well as worshiping by both young and old. The customs con- 
nected with the Maios (May days) are curiously akin to those of 
Porto Rico. 

A song of the Janeiras (New Year Festival), its words sung 
to various melodies. The repeated melody is taken up by a 
second voice, after which all sing in chorus. This song from St. 
Jorge may be a variant of the “Noite de Natal,” which is known 
in Portugal proper. 


Santos Reis 
The Three Wise Men 


Es-cu-tae, O no-bre gen-te, Es-cu-tae e on-vi_ re - is. 
Quo da par-te do O - ri- ente Sao che- ga-dos os treis Re - is. 
Instr. Accomp. late 


SANTOS REIS 
Escutae, oh nobre gente, Herodes como malvado, 
Escutae e ouvireis, Como perverso maligno, 
Que da parte do Oriente Aos Santos Reis ensinou 
Sao chegados os treis Reis. A’s avessas o caninho. 
Sao chegados os treis Reis Os tres Reis como eram santos 
Da parte do Oriente Uma estrella os guiou, 
Visitar o Deus-Menino, Em cima d’uma cabana 
Alto Deus Omnipotente. A estrella se pousou. 
Foram 4 casa de Herodes A cabana era pequena 
Por ser o maior reinado N&o cabiam todos tres: 
Que lhes ensinasse o caminho Adoraram o Deus-Menino 
Onde Jesus era nado. Cada um por sua vez. 


3 
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Todos tres lhe offereceram 
Ouro, myrrha e incenso, 
Nao lhe offereceram mais 
Porque era o Deus immenso. 


Ouro como summos reis, 
Myrrha como mortaes, 
Insenso como Divino, 
Menino que quereis mais. 


Os Santos Reis adoraram 
A Jesus recem-nascido 
Em memoria d’este dia 
Todo o festejo é devido. 
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Santos Reis, santos coroados, 
Vinde ver quem vos coriou 
Foi o Menino Jesus 

Que Deus ao mundo mandou. 


J& a redempcfo humana 
Chegou ao prazo marcado, 
Em Belem nasceu ha dias 
O Messias desejado. 


Gloria seja 4 Deus-Padre, 

E 4 Jesus Christo tambem; 
Gloria seja ao Espirito-santo, 
Para todo o sempre. Amen. 


THE HOLY KINGS 
(Tue Taree Wise Men) 


Listen, Oh noble people 
Listen and you shall hear 
That from the Orient 

The three kings do appear. 


The three kings have come 
From the Orient 

To see the Infant Jesus, 
Highest God Omnipotent. 


To the house of Herod they went, 
As it was the greatest kingdom, 
That He might tell them the way 
Where the Infant was born. 


Herod, the wicked, 

The malicious tyrant, 
To the Wise Men taught 
The wrong road. 


The Wise Men who were holy 
Were guided by a star; 
Above the manger 

The star rested high. 


The manger was tiny 

And the three could not go in; 
They adored the Infant Jesus 
Each one at a time. 


The Three offered Him 

Gold, Myrrh, and Incense 

They did not offer Him more, 
For He was the Lord Allpowerful. 


Gold for powerful kings, 

Myrrh for mortals, 

Incense for divinity— 

Infant, what more dost thou ask? 


Holy Kings, saints exalted, 
Come, see your gift apportioned; 
Lo, it is the Infant Jesus 

Whom God to the world has given. 


Now has man’s redemption 
Found its place appointed; 

In Bethlehem to-day was born 
The longed-for Messiah. 


The Wise Men adored 
Jesus, the new-born, 

And in memory of that day 
We celebrate most gaily. 


Glory be to the Father, 
Glory be to the Son, 

Glory be to the Holy Ghost, 
Forever and ever—Amen. 


In his reminiscences, Mr. Jorge mentioned the refreshments 
passed in the homes; the dropping of money into the banjo head; 
the jollity of his boy companions as they trooped together many 
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years ago on the island of San Jorge. Mrs. Rema interrupted to 
remind him that there were many other “Songs of The Little 
Jesus,” one of which is alike in sentiment but unlike in melody. 


Santos Reis 
A Song of the Little are 


The above song was popular in St. Michaels (the largest of 
the Azorean islands) as well as in San Jorge. ‘The famous festi- 
val known as “The Procession of Santo Christo” is held in St. 
Michaels five Sundays after Easter, and during this fifth week 
many people come from great distances to worship and to see the 
sacred image borne from the convent to the church. Another 
Azorean festival remembered by the Portuguese of Provincetown 
is that of “Midsummer Day of St. John.” An old legend declares 
that if any one sees the fern of St. John when it opens at midnight, 
he will become very rich. A prettier story is told in the folk-song 
called “San Joao.” (There are many tunes by this name.) 


San Joao 
The Feast of St. John 


A - bai- xai-vos, car- va - lhei - ras,__ Com — a ra- ma 


pa-rao chi-0,_ Dei- xae pas-sar as ro - mei- ras,—— Que__ 


t 
E vi-vao ran-cho das mo- gas sol - tei - ras.__ 


lhei - ras 


1 
Abaixai vos, carvalheiras, Bend yourselves, pretty maidens 
Com a rama para o chao, With the foliage downward; 
Deixai passar as romeiras, Let the happy maidens go by, 
Que vio para o San Joao. For they go to the Feast of St. John. 
2 2 
Assentae-vos, raparigas, Be seated, maidens 
A’ sombra d’este pinheiro; Neath the shade of this pine-tree; 
Ha um anno que esperamos For a year we've waited 


O San Joao verdadeiro. For the Feast of St. John. 


_ 
‘ 
: vas pa-rao San Jo - & - 0 Or- va - lhei-vas, or- va- lhei-vas or-va- } 
' 


3 
Oh meu rico San Joao, 
Que, daes 4 quem por vos chama? 
—A’s solteiras bom marido, 
A’s casadas boa fama. 


Hei de queimar alcachofras 
Na noite de San Joao, 
Para ver se 0 meu amor 
Ainda me quer bem ou nfo. 


5 
Orvalhadas milagrosas 
Que saram de tantas dores, 
N’este coracéo, meu santo, 
Acalmem os meus ardores. 
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8 
O glorious St. John 
What givest thou to thine? 
—To the single, a good husband 
To the married, a good name. 


4 
I will burn the artichokes 
On the night of St. John 
To see if my love 
Still loves as of yore. 


5 
Miraculous dew of morning 
That heals so many sorrows, 
In this my agonizing heart, 
Calm the pangs of sorrow. 


A dance-song connected with this festival was danced and 
sung by Mr. and Mrs. Joseph, who came from Lisbon. Mr. 
Joseph follows the sea and is master of his own ship at Province- 
town. 

DANCE OF THE CAMELLIAS 
Dance to the Camellias 
To see if they blossom 
On the night of St. John. 
Dance to the camellias, most ardently, 
That the splendor of love shine 
On the night of St. John. 


Dancai camellias com todo ardore, 
A ver se elle floresce 

Na noite de San Joao. 

Dancai camellias, com todo ardore, 
Quem brilho foi o amore 

Na noite de San Joao. 


The camellias, which originally came from Japan, are the 
favorite flowers in the Azores and grow in great profusion and to 
a remarkable height. As a race, the Portuguese possess a great 
love for flowers and their ability to raise them in the poorest 
soil is proven by the abundance of beautiful plants found around 
their homes on the sandy outskirts of Plymouth, as well as in 
Provincetown, which is noted for the beauty of its old-fashioned 
gardens—gardens that are annually portrayed on canvass by the 
painters of the art colony. 


San Joao Baptista 
Festival Song 
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Quem bri-tho foi Qa - mo - re 


na an de Jo 


SAN JOAO BAPTISTA 
(Dance or THE CAMELLIAS) 


1 
Dancae, mogas, esta noite, 
Se do vosso gosto é, 
Cheriam bem todas as hervas 
Onde vos pondes o pe. 


2 
Na noite de San Joao 
Muita pancada apanhei, 
Por causa de uma alcachofra 
Que por meu amor queimei. 


8 
Eu hei ir ao San Joao, 
Com viola e com pandeiro, 
Se achar as portas fechadas, 
Hei de bailar no terreiro. 


4 
Ja tenho a vista cancada, 
De tanto olhar para o lim&o, 


A ver se elle floresce 
Na noite de San Joao. 


5 


San Jofio me prometteu 
De me dar um bom marido, 


Quando esta o trigo em grio 


E o limoeiro florido. 


1 
Dance, maidens, this night 
If it is to your liking, 
All the grass will smell the sweeter, 
Where you place your feet. 


2 
On the night of St. John 
Many a beating I caught 
Because of an artichoke 
That I burned for my love. 


3 
I shall go to St. John 
With guitar and tambourine; 
If I find the doors closed 
I shall dance in the public square. 


4 
I have tried my eyesight 
By looking so much at the lime, 
To see if it flowers 


On the night of St. John. 


5 
St. John promised me 
To give me a good husband 
When the wheat is in grain 
And the lemon tree in flower. 


The songs of St. John are those of the most popular country 
festival. Maidens purchase large baskets of thistles and burn 
them in candle-sticks from midnight until morning. If a blue 
flower-tip still remains, it is a sign that the lover is faithful. The 
following folk-tale which is sung to a simple tune, was repeated 


Dan - gai ca - me - Ilias com to-do ar-do - re 
‘ 
. A ver se elle flo - res - cc Na noi-te de SanJo - &éo._— 
Dan - gai, ca - me - Ilias com to-do ar-do - re. 
‘ 
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to me by Mrs. Jennie Silva as an example of St. John’s good offices 
on behalf of true love. The story is given as told: 


Dom PEpRO 
(The Song of the Three Sons) 


“Dom Pedro had three sons; one he made a slave, one a 
cobbler and the smallest one a trompeta. One, a jealous brother, 
told the father that he had seen his brother playing with the king’s 
daughter. For this he was put in jail. The Uncle offers money: 
“What can I do with money when I am to be killed with a machete? 
“Send for his mother!” “She can’t walk!’ “But she can walk on 
a horse.” The mother sends ahead the banjo played on St. John’s 
Day. “Oh cruel mother, why should I sing?” The mother 
arrives: “Sing, my son,” said the mother, and the boy sang. It 
was like hearing an angel’s voice. “This is not an angel in heav- 
en,” said the King’s daughter, “but the trompeta who sings.” 
“Then take the keys and unlock the prison door, for he shall be 
married to thee,” said the King. 


Dom Pedro 
Song of the Three Sons 


(A “running fado” from St. Michael) 


Sone Forms 


The Provincetown folk described their melodies as either a 
fado, a carrasquinha, or a chamarrita, connected with the dance of 
like name. The songs are more often in 6/8, than in 3/4 time, 
with the use of the Scotch snap as also found in Negro music. 
A quick catch is often found in the middle of a measure and also 
at the end. The most popular song form is the fado and is known 
in all Portuguese sections. It is a story told to guitar accompani- 
ment, the melody played by one instrument and accompanied by 
another. The St. Michaels’ natives in Provincetown speak of a 
“running fado.” The “fados hilarious” bore the names of prom- 
inent men who were convivial in habit, and then, too, there were 
fados that were sad. Known over 75 years ago as a primitive 
dance, the fado was simply harmonized. Formerly sung to rude 
texts and even obscene words, it became the medium of political 
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satire, scandal and mockery. To-day the fado is sentimental in 
character—the old peasant songs have grown into expressive 
melodies more properly described as “heart-songs.”” 


Gentile Carolina Bella 
Charming was SO 


ros - to tet-thewe,4Ju-no-cen - cia-a, 


con pel - to o fo- 


This “‘cancao”’ is a variant of a similar song which is known 
in the north-eastern part of Portugal which borders Spain, and 
was sung by Mrs. Lema, whose father came from St. Jorge. It is 


a very old song. 


A gentil Carolina era bella 

Como é bella nos campos a flor; 
Em seu rosta brilhava a innocencia, 
Em seu peito o ‘fogo d’amor. 


Aos encantos de lindo mancebo, 
Coracao, alma e vida entregara; 
Era delle, so d’elle e por elle 
O seu peito d’amor palpitara. 


Carolina que as horas contava, 

Meia noite, medrosa estremece, 
Langa os olhos além da janella, 
Branca lua no ceu lhe apparece. 


—Aonde vaes, Carolina, 4 estas horas? 

Que teu peito nfo treme dé dor? 

—Ai! Nao, que as forcas me 
sobram 

Vou levada nas azas do amor. 


Gentle Carolina was beautiful 
As a beautiful flower in the field. 
In her face shown innocence 

In her breast the fire of love. 


To the charms of a handsome youth 
She gave heart, soul and a life. 

She was his, only his, and for him 
Her bosom palpitated with love. 


Carolina, who counted the hours, 
Midnight, afraid, she trembled 

She glances outside the window 
The white moon appears in the sky. 


Where goest thou, Carolina, at this 
hour? 

Dost not thy bosom tremble with pain? 

Oh, no, no, I am very strong, 

I am borne by the wings of love. 


It is impossible to give in notation the fascinating manner in 


which these folk-songs are sung, for there is an irregularity of 
stanzas to rhythmic accompaniment of the guitar as well as in 
method of singing. A rubato here, a pause there, or an unexpected 
embellishment changes the song to such an extent that it gives 


Ah gen-ti-le Car- o-lin-a or-a bel - la___ Como 6 
‘ 
bel - la nos cam - pos a Em seu 
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the impression of being a lengthy one with changing melodic 
lines. 


VARIATIONS IN THE DANCE 


The dances differ in various islands of the Azores. Thus the 
chamaritta as given by Mrs. Joseph, accompanied by her son 
Antony, who played a 6 double-string Lisbon guitar, is a style of 
dance popular in the Azores, but especially so at Sado Fayal. It 
is not danced at St. Jorge. There are more turns in the music of 
St. Jorge than in that from St. Michaels, while in the latter island 
the pezinha (little step), differs from that of the other Azorean 
isles. 

The chamaritia heard in Fayal is seldom danced in Pico, 
although the islands are but five miles apart. The Provincetown 
Portuguese from Fayal claim that the best dancing is to be seen 
in this, the most western island of the central group. The square 
dances are done by a number of couples, gesticulating, with hands 
above the head. Flemish influences are to be found in little 
Fayal—oriental in St. Jorge. 

It has been declared that the extemporaneous song of the 
Portuguese is undoubtedly Saracen in origin. That the music 
shows something of a Moorish character is readily understood, 
since the Arab and Moor ieft a strong impression upon the coun- 
tries that once came under their domination. This influence is 
shown not only in Spain, but in Portugal, and as far as the West 
Indies and South America. In Cuba, characteristically oriental 
turns and mordents are very pronounced. The Portuguese dancing 
in general is slow and decisive with much graceful movement of 
the arms. 


A Chamaritta 


A chamaritta from Fayal. This dance is not performed in 
St. Jorge. It is also played on the guitar, as a waltz. 
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Andae ca 4 “Chamaritta,” Come thither to the “Chamaritta,” 
Com garrafas e n&o bilhas, With bottles and not with jugs, 
E’assim como se canta That is how they sing 

A chamaritta das ilhas. The chamaritta of the Azores. 
Deixae vés fallar quem falla, Let him talk, who talks, 

Deixae vés dizer quem diz, Let him tell who knows, 

Deixae vés correr as aguas Let the waters run 

Direitas ao chafariz. Directly to the fountain. 


A chamaritta stone sung by Mrs. Enos reads— 


“‘Meninas, vamos 4 praia Girls come down to the water, 
Vamos 4 praia pescar; There the fishing is free; 

En serei o canicinho, You will find me the fishing-rod 
Vos o peixinho do mar!” And you the fish in the sea.” 


The carrasquinha is a square dance; ten or twelve persons, 
male and female, sing while they dance to the accompaniment of 
the banjo, violin and guitar. Facing each other, twirling sepa- 
rately with arms extended above the head, and hands poised as if 
clicking the castanets, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph, who illustrated a 
number of carrasquinhas for me, swung together and sang: “‘Ai a 
modo de carrasquinha, e’uma moda assun ao lado.” 


Carrasquinha 


ti-nha quan-do ponho ojog-lho ter-ra fi-a_. tu-do ad-mi-ra - do. 


A carrasquinha danced and sung by Mr. and Mrs. Joseph. 
The word “‘carrasquinha” means rascal. 


Meninas vamos dangar, Maidens, let us dance, 

Una moda bonitinha, A pretty little dance; 

Quando ponho o joelho em terra When one kneels down 

Fia tudo admirado. Everybody is surprised. 

Ai, a moda da Carrasquinha Oh, the dance of “Carrasquinha” 
E’uma moda assim ao lado: It is a dance like this: 

Venham todas, gire a roda, Come one, come all and dance 


Dancemos a Carrasquinha. Dance we the Carrasquinha. 
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Many of the native dances have the same tango rhythmic 
effect as those of Argentina, Mexico, Cuba and Porto Rico. 


INSTRUMENTS 


The instruments used to accompany the dances and songs 
are the accordeon, violin, harmonica and guitar. In St. Michaels 
the banjo is used with the accordeon, and sometimes the har- 
monica. The island, which is the largest and most important of 
the Azores, has an interesting history. First peopled by Moorish 
bondsmen, it was given its name by the explorer Goncalo Velho 
Cabral, founder of Santa Maria (1432), after it had been dis- 
covered by one of his fugitive slaves. Ever after, the day of 
May 8, 1444, was known as “The Apparition of St. Michael.” 

The guitar which is so favored by the Portuguese is thought 
to be a modification of a Saracen instrument. Only the chords 
of the tonic, subdominant and dominant are employed, varied by 
rapidly running arpeggios. As played by young Antony Joseph 
with his natural, untutored skillfulness, the accompaniments were 
charming and decidedly effective. 


LANGUAGE 


The Portuguese do not admit any affiliation with the Spanish, 
either in character or language. Nevertheless, one may properly 
compare the speech of the two nations. The Portuguese sounds 
smoother, softer and less guttural than Castilian Spanish and less 
cackling than the Spanish of the West Indies. In singing, the 
Provincetown folk clipped their endings very short. It was ex- 
plained that the speech heard in Fayal was quite different from 
the Portuguese spoken in other parts of the Azores. 

The ability of the Portuguese to coin words is marked. Cer- 
tain names have been handed down through the generations— 
such as the term “guinea,” which is said to have been used by 
the Portuguese before it was known to other nations. The fa- 
miliar term “‘pickaninny,” which originated in Maryland County, 
Liberia, West Africa, and is now used throughout Europe and 
America, came from the early period when Goncalves brought 
African slaves to Portugal. 

The striking play on words was most noticeable in short 
examples sung by Mr. Santos Ventura (Lisbon), and Mr. Anton 
Souza Cherino (St. Michaels), pointed stories as clearly told as in 
a four-line Japanese poem. 
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Oh Pavao 
Oh Peacock 


ha ol - hos paraa-mar, Co - s&qos do men bem. 


Lem-bran-¢as do tem-po an- ti - go Me fa- zem en-tris-te - cer. 
Quem a-ma n&-0 con- si-de-ra Oque po de a-con-te - cer. 


1 1 
Oh pavio, lindo pavao, O peacock, pretty peacock, 
Linda penna o pavao tem; Beautiful feathers hast thou. 
Nao ha olhos para amar There are no lovely eyes, 
Como sao os do meu bem. As those of my love. 

Lembrangas do tempo antigo, Remembrances of olden times 
Me fazem entristecer; Make me sad. 

Quem ama nfo considera o He who loves can not conceive 
O que pode acontecer. What may transpire. 

2 2 
Como s&o os do meu bem, As those of my love are yours, 
E como os da minha amada; As those of my sweetheart, 
Oh pavaio, lindo paviao, Oh peacock, pretty peacock 
Pavao de penna dobrada. Peacock of double feathers. 

8 8 
O pavinhos tem meus amingos O peacocks, you are my friends, 
En séio bem vuelvos vos pena tem; You have feathers in your wing; 
Tenho pena de nim mesmo I am sad for myself 
Que pena no meu coracio. For I have feathers (pain) in my heart. 


Ton Sequinha de nas Senca 
The Blind Girl 


Ton se - qui-nha de nas-sen - ¢a Tem faz-er mal a nin- 


<= 


guem, Pe-la me-nha en-fe - liz sar - se Nao con-ha-ee paenem mac. 


(Sung by Mr. Ventura, formerly of Lisbon.) 


Ton sequinha de nassenca I was blind when born, 
Tem fazer mal a ninguem, I knew not father or mother, 
Pela menha enfeliz sarse One who is in sorrow 


Nao conhace pae nem maé. And bears affliction 


| 
Oh pa-vio, lin-do pa-vao, Linda pen-nao pa- vio tem; Nio 
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Allegorical folk-tales, interesting in their simplicity, were remem- 
bered by Mrs. Jennie Silva. All the persons mentioned herein, 
are of that friendly, hospitable and dignified race of Portuguese 
who are known in Provincetown as true and loyal Americans and 
who guard, zealously, their allegiance to the Republic of the 
United States. 

The little Public Library at Provincetown houses a two- 
volume history of Cape Cod, written by Frederick Freeman, in 
1860. The preface to the second volume might fittingly have 
been written by a collector of folk-songs: “If . . . a writer chooses 
so thankless an employment, he has the privilege conceded to him 
of consuming in the self-profitless task energies that might be 
better directed; and, though he may find occasion to apostro- 
phize the ancient peninsula of his nativity with the lamentation, 
“The zeal of thine house hath eaten me up,” he has his labors for 
his pains; and yet, whilst we thus confess, we are by no means 
unthankfully oblivious to the fact that both pleasure and en- 
couragement have been found in the prosecution of our labors.” 
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STANISLAUS MONIUSZKO 
A POLISH COMPOSER OF THE XIXTH CENTURY 


By ZDZISLAW JACHIMECKI 


OLISH music of the nineteenth century finds its fullest 
expression in two men: Chopin and Moniuszko. Although 
differing in artistic value and especially in style, the spirit 

of the Polish race and the character of its national culture are 
manifest in the productions of both these composers. Both are 
the fruit of Polish tradition and history. In the case of Chopin, 
his genius looked down upon Poland from the eagle flight of his 
inspiration. He became the third great national poet, side by 
side with the other two of the romantic period, Mickiewicz and 
Kowacki. Chopin is one of the most splendid and most original» 
among the phenomena of the history of music. 

Moniuszko’s talent did not allow him to attain the same 
heights of inspiration. He remained nearer the earth which had 
brought him forth and on whose soil his ancestors had been reared. 
He showed forth the pictures of this Polish earth and of its life 
from the ordinary, every-day perspective. 

Stanislaus Moniuszko was born on May 5th, 1819 in Ubiel, 
not far from Minsk, on the border of ancient Poland. He was 
descended from an old noble Polish family. The father of Stanis- 
laus, Czestaw Moniuszko, was an officer in the army of Napoleon. 

The musical atmosphere in the parental home was created 
by Stanislaus’ mother, Elisabeth, who gave her son his first piano 
lessons. In 1827 Moniuszko began to study under Augustus 
Freyer in Warsaw. In 1837 he went to Berlin and there became a 
pupil of C. F. Rungenhagen, the conductor of the “‘Singakademie.”’ 

In 1838 Moniuszko made his appearance as a composer with 
three songs, set to the poetry of Mickiewicz, translated into Ger- 
man by C. V. Blankensee. The date of their publication marks 
an epoch in the history of Polish music. G. W. Fink described 
them in the Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung as “‘national in word 
and tune,” and their music as “distinguished by surety and de- 
cisiveness.”” 

Some years later, in 1842, Moniuszko’s lyrical talent was 
revealed still more clearly by a collection of 18 selected songs, 
published as the first part of his Home Song Book. This title sums 
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up the tendencies of the composer, who also developed them in 
greater detail in his preface. The contents of the first part were 
not only infinitely better than all the vocal works of Polish com- 
posers of the previous epoch, but could bear comparison not 
merely with Loewe (ballads were also to be found here) but, 
perhaps, even with some of Schubert’s songs. 

The comparison with Loewe is already foreshadowed in the 
first number of this group, in the ballad The Maiden of Switez, 
set to Mickiewicz’s poem, and composed by Loewe in 1835. 
Thanks to his great originality of melodic invention, Moniuszko 
was able to write without allowing himself to be influenced by 
the musical style of this most fertile ballad composer, for the 
works of Loewe are often very deficient in melody. Definite 
proof of Moniuszko’s rich melodic invention is evinced by the 
second song of this Home Song Book, the Barcarolla. It is one of 
the most charming of Moniuszko’s songs and of a type which 
should appeal especially in Italy. 

Moniuszko’s studies with Rungenhagen only lasted about 
two years. On leaving Berlin he received a testimonial from his 
teacher, in which Rungenhagen did not formulate any opinion 
with regard to the talent of his pupil, and restricted himself to 
the remark that “‘Moniuszko’s higher study of music had lasted 
from October 1837 to June 1839; and that he had employed that 
time in perfecting himself and had made good progress, thus 
fitting himself to pursue his musical education.” But, alas, 
Moniuszko was satisfied with the results of Rungenhagen’s school 
and did not continue studying with anybody! He remained, like 
Schubert, a naturalist in composition, and of his own accord filled 
the gaps in his theoretical education. 

From Berlin Moniuszko went to Wilna, where he began to 
earn his living as a piano teacher, and soon became organist at 
St. John’s Church. In 1840 he married Miss Alexandra Muller. 
Ten children blessed this union. 

Though contending with adverse circumstances, Moniuszko 
continued to compose with the same ardour as before. Above all, 
the number of songs increased; and, indeed, he wrote in all more 
than 270 songs. 

In spite of certain restrictions regarding facility, accessibility 
and melody, Moniuszko approached in many of his songs the 
artistic summits of this kind of music. We have in the Home 
Song Book a quantity of pieces which, owing to their melodic 
value, their vocal qualities, the possibilities of fine accompaniment 
and an expressive character, answer all the demands of the song 
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form. In the fourth part there are many songs which may be 
compared to Schumann—especially the song The Flowers; while 
his rendering of Goethe’s famous ballad Know’st thou the land? 
in Mickiewicz’s Polish translation, is one of his most enchanting 
melodic inspirations. After a conscientious examination of the 
songs of Beethoven, Schubert, and Schumann, set to the same 
poetry, it is clear that Moniuszko’s song surpasses them all in 
its wonderful concentration of expression and graduated melody. 
No one before Moniuszko had approached nearer Goethe’s literary 
tone in this poetry, and after him, perhaps only Liszt and Hugo 
Wolf. This is, indeed, one of those songs which, along with many 
remarkable ones by Schumann and Liszt, are a durable inheritance 
of the period from 1840 till 1850. 

Moniuszko’s songs form a world of their own in Polish music 
and in general lyric art. All branches and all shades are repre- 
sented in them, all artistic emotions can be satisfied by them. 
Our own opinion on the value of his songs is subscribed to by the 
esteemed Russian composer, Alexander Serow (1820-1871), in 
his Musical and Theatrical Review (1869): “Not for a moment 
do I hesitate to put the songs of Moniuszko in the highest class of 
lyric compositions, as represented by the great names of Schubert 
and Schumann in Western Europe, and in our country by Glinka 
and Dargomyzhsky. The charm and nobility of the melody, the 
beautiful and imaginative elaboration, the complete unaffected- 
ness and measure of expression—these are the most remarkable 
characteristics of Moniuszko’s songs. The originality of their 
harmony is as wonderful as in some songs of Schumann, but I 
find in Moniuszko a greater spontaneity of inspiration.” 

Modern musical history turned its attention to Moniuszko 
as a song composer only in a small degree. Hugo Riemann men- 
tioned him in his Geschichte der Musik seit Beethoven in the following 
words: “By the side of Chopin we must name Moniuszko, who is 
worthy of all praise on account of his delicate songs, which breathe 
a real Polish spirit.”” One cannot be astonished that no attention 
is paid Moniuszko in many of the modern musical publications; 
the fatal political conditions of Poland before the Great War were 
the reason that the works of the composer have always remained 
little known abroad. 

Song was only one part of Moniuszko’s output. He devoted 
himself in an equal degree to dramatic music. On the feeble 
foundations reared by his two forerunners in the field of Polish 
opera, Joseph Elsner and Charles Krupinski, he had to build the 
edifice of the national opera; and his importance with regard to 
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it is epoch-making. Moniuszko is to be admired all the more for 
having written his operas for nearly twenty years under the most 
disadvantageous conditions, far from the metropolis and its 
theatre, without any exterior impulses, and without being able to 
engage in technical experimentation. It was in Wilna, where 
nothing favored the evolution of his dramatic talent, that Halka 
was written. 

The first work of Moniuszko to be performed on the Polish 
stage was the operetta set to the text of the greatest Polish writer 
of comedies, Alexander Fredro, A Night’s Lodging in the Apennines. 
The name of the composer was not mentioned on the bills which 
announced its performance in Lemberg, in 1841. In a very modest 
letter, addressed by the composer to the famous writer, the 
operetta was called “‘a school work.”” Moniuszko was right. The 
music contains some simple numbers which are interwoven from 
time to time with Italian tunes to underline the local colour. 
The character of the music and the details of the scoring show 
that he counted on his operetta being performed only in small 
provincial theatres. 

His most important work in the period preceding his master- 
piece Halka is The Lottery, written in 1843 for the provincial stage 
in Minsk, to Milewski’s libretto. This opera buffa was performed 
in Warsaw, in 1846. Moniuszko here approached the Italian 
opera style of Mozart’s and Paesiello’s imitators. 

In 1846 and 1847 Moniuszko wrote his first tragic opera, 
a splendid work, which was to ensure him a lasting name in the 
history of Polish culture. It was Halka (the Polish popular form 
of the name Ellen). The libretto was written by a young Polish 
poet, Wlodzimiecz Wolski. The action is taken from the romantic 
tale The Mountain Girl, by K. W. Wojcicki. Wolski restricted 
the drama to one motif, cast away all the romantic ballast which 
lay heavy upon it, and succeeded in combining the simple action 
with several genre pictures of the Polish nobility and people. The 
story deals with the passionate love of Halka for her master, 
who had left her to marry a maiden of his own social rank. The 
deserted girl, refusing to listen to the advice of her friend, went 
mad, and during the wedding of her noble lover flung herself into 
the mountain stream. Wolski’s libretto represents a real human 
dramatic interest, and its composition is in full accord with the 
theatrical music of this period. Halka is the best Polish opera of 
the time, and few subsequent librettos can be compared to it. 

Halka represents in the history of dramatic music a transition 
from the traditional opera, with its separate numbers, to the 
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reformed musical drama of Wagner. It follows the earlier type of 
opera in having self-contained solos, duets and ensemble numbers, 
but also clearly foreshadows the approaching reforms in musical 
drama, which consisted in an organic harmonising of scenes, and 
the repetition of striking phrases at suitable moments. 

Although the material of Halka is gathered from the common 
musical treasures of those times, and its musical language agrees 
with that of Moniuszko’s contemporaries, yet the whole expression 
and dramatic handling of the score are his own. Halka is not 
wholly reminiscent either of Weber or Bellini, of Donizetti or 
Meyerbeer. The listener is carried upon the stream of the music, 
and always feels the personality of the composer and the sincerity 
of his inspiration. The songs of this opera are very melodious, 
characteristic and dramatic. There are, however, also other 
remarkable factors which raise it to the rank of a masterpiece. 
No Polish dramatic composer had previously expressed by dance- 
scenes the Polish national temperament so perfectly as Moniuszko 
has done. Halka contains in the first act a Polonaise, whose 
grave, courteous and noble manner makes it rank second only to 
the masterpieces of Chopin, though without the tragical or trium- 
phant character characterising the latter. This act of Halka 
culminates in a dance-scene, a “‘mazur,”’ which is one of the most 
brilliant rockets of Moniuszko’s musical temperament. The 
inspiration was provided by the tale of an old soldier of Napoleonic 
times. 

The first part of the third act is devoted to depicting the 
popular customs of the Polish mountaineers, who here perform 
their original dances and amusements. Without making a study 
of highland melodies, Moniuszko makes his music breath their 
original rhythms and melodic themes. Another genre scene 
worthy of comparison with the third act of Halka can hardly be 
found in the whole of opera literature, if we except the works of 
Glinka, Smetana and Borodin. 

When composing his masterpiece Moniuszko was twenty- 
eight, in other words, younger than Weber when he wrote his 
famous Freischiitz. Halka bears the same relation to Polish 
music as Der Freischiitz does to German music, and even to-day 
has lost none of its magic charm. 

Halka was first performed on January 1, 1848, at the Wilna 
concert-hall and was produced exactly ten years later on the stage 
of the Warsaw opera-house. In the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik of 
November 1858, the celebrated German musician Hans von Biilow 
(who was at that time engaged on the collaboration of the piano 
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score of Wagner’s Tristan and Isolda) gave a very conscientious 
description of Halka, and from his analysis drew the following 
conclusions: “In Stanislaus Moniuszko, a musician of the greatest 
talent, the Polish national spirit is strikingly and strongly present. 
The composer of Halka must be considered a musician of very 
original powers; his earnestness of outlook and the thoroughness 
of his musical education entitle him to the honorable acknowl- 
edgement of the musical world. ... His opera contains passages 
of remarkable beauty also for us Germans... .” 

In The Oxford History of Music, Edward Dannreuther de- 
scribes Halka as the favorite Polish opera, and adds: “the charm 
of the tunes keeps the work afloat. It is admirably written for 
the voices and admirably scored.” 

Halka, which was also favorably received in Prague, in 1868, 
then in St. Petersburg, Kiew, in Moscow in 1892, at the Music 
Exhibition in Vienna, in 1903 in New York, in 1905 in Milan, 
also in Belgrad, Sofia and elsewhere, lately affirmed its full vitality 
in Vienna, where the splendid work was performed at the end of 
April, 1926 on the stage of the Volksoper and scored the greatest 
success. 

Before Moniuszko had written his second masterpiece after 
Halka, several other operas by him (Bettly, The Gypsies, The 
Rafisman, The Countess and Verbum Nobile) became known. 
It was not till September 28, 1865, that the romantic opera buffa, 
The Terrible Castle, appeared on the Warsaw Stage. The author 
of the libretto, John Checinski, had adapted for Moniuszko in 
a very happy manner a tale by K. W. Wojcicki, from the same 
collection which Wolski had drawn upon for Halka. The story 
of the opera is as follows: two young Polish knights, the 
brothers Zbigniew and Stephen, resolved never to marry. But 
in the house of their father’s old friend they at once fall in love 
with his two daughters and forget their solemn vows. The name, 
“The terrible castle,” given the house of the hero’s old friend, 
was due to the jealousy of the women of the neighborhood, angry 
that for many generations not one of the daughters in the family 
had remained unmarried. After ludicrous and romantic complica- 
tions, the brothers ask for the hands of the sisters and are accepted. 

The whole libretto, full of vivacity and sense of romanticism 
and humor, is cleverly constructed. Its one defect is the secondary 
treatment of the love-theme between the two couples. In order 
to avoid a succession of love-duets, Checinski introduced one 
only, in the farewell scene of the last act. After Halka, this is 
the best libretto which Moniuszko has set to music, and his 
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inventive talent here reaches its highest point. An analysis of 
this opera (written in a remarkably short time) leads us to the 
conclusion that this work by Moniuszko represents high artistic 
values from every point of view. Only in the last act, in which 
the composer himself saw the dramatic defects, did his invention 
fail a trifle. But the last scene of the opera again shows the best 
qualities of Moniuszko’s musical temperament. The orchestral 
part of the opera was worked out with great delicacy and taste, 
and later attempts to touch up the score proved impracticable. 
The Terrible Castle, after Halka, is the most appreciated of 
Moniuszko’s operas. The work has been performed on all Polish 
stages hundreds of times, and its tunes have become very popular. 
With this work, Moniuszko’s dramatic output, so important 
to Polish national culture, was in fact completed. The immor- 
tality of his talent in Poland rests on a sure foundation, but the 
works written after The Terrible Castle have not added to his 
reputation. The composer dreamed of also winning acknowl- 
edgment in non-Slavonic countries. He was convinced that world- 
fame was not to be gained with his national Polish operas, and 
desired to write a great opera with which he could rival Meyerbeer 
or Verdi. As early as 1859 he had decided on The Pariah, which 
was made for him by Checinski, who took great liberties with his 
original. Moniuszko immediately started on the work, but soon 
laid it aside for some years, and the score was not completed till 
1868-69. This opera, which in some points resembles Verdi’s 
Aida, was from the first doomed to failure. Moniuszko intro- 
duced into the score several passages from his earlier mytho- 
logical cantata Milda, and thus burdened the opera with unwieldy 
elements. His inventive power now began to decline; he depended 
more and more on other composers, Verdi and Chopin. In a 
word, he in no way fulfilled his task in The Pariah, and although 
he fancied that he had created his masterpiece, in reality he was 
far behind Halka, The Terrible Castle, and even The Countess. 
Moniuszko, who since 1858 had lived in Warsaw, was already 
exhausted by overwork as conductor of the opera, as a composer 
and a teacher of theory at the conservatory, when he began to 
write a new operetta in one act, Beata, to Checinski’s words. It 
was performed for the first time on February 2, 1872. The senti- 
mental subject did not interest the public, and the music lacked 
freshness and appeal. After The Pariah this second failure broke 
Moniuszko. 
The place of Moniuszko in the history of dramatic music is 
not in the very front rank, not close to Wagner, Mozart and Verdi; 
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Fac-simile of Moniuszko’s original manuscript of his “Congratulations to J. W. 
Herkulan Abramowicz,” Colonel in the Imperial Russian army, 
sung November 7, 1852. 


(By courtesy of the Library of Congress.) a 
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yet he deserves to be named with others who are generally named 
after these great masters. 

Nearly related to his operas are his dramatic cantatas, which 
they resemble in their vocal and instrumental methods and forms. 
Moniuszko’s output in this field began in Wilna, in 1844, with the 
cantata Milda, to Kraszewski’s text, taken from his mythological 
epic poem Witoloranda. This epic, based on ancient Lithuanian 
fables, corresponds in many points with the Nibelungenlied. Its 
gods and heroes might almost be those of the German poem. 
The most curious fact of Moniuszko’s relation to the old mytho- 
logical fables of Lithuania, represented only in Polish literature is, 
that he divided these romantic themes into three parts and wrote 
a trilogy of cantatas: Milda, Nijola and Krumine, the third of 
which has been lost. He thus anticipated Wagner in this 
field. 

While the text of these cantatas may appeal strongly to our 
interest, the music does not require any detailed description: its 
style is similar to the operas before Halka. 

The first of two other Moniuszko’s cantatas, The Spectres, 
is founded on the text from the first part of Mickiewicz’s master- 
piece, The Ancestors, and is sometimes performed as a play. This 
cantata is distinguished by splendid choral parts and by episodes 
of great strength; but there are also lyrical parts of real beauty. 
The second cantata is a cycle of eight sonnets by Mickiewicz 
from his famous collection, Sonnets of the Crimea. This brilliant 
work was written by Moniuszko when his powers were already 
declining (between 1865 and 1869). It is, therefore, not astonish- 
ing to find in it parts of a superficial character (especially in the 
storm scenes at sea). 

This sketch of Moniuszko’s output would not be complete 
were we to omit his church music, among which should be named 
seven Masses, with the original liturgical Latin text as well as the 
Polish poetical paraphrases. They all have much religious senti- 
ment, as might be expected from such a nature as Moniuszko’s. 
There are also four Litanies with Latin text for solo voices, chorus 
and orchestra. Although the forms of such compositions are very 
monotonous, Moniuszko successfully varied them, thus creating 
four quite different works, of which one has an idyllic character, 
while the others are dramatic or pathetic. Several motets and 
church solo songs complete this part of Moniuszko’s work. 

Of less importance are his two quartets for stringed instru- 
ments, and several piano compositions. His Concert-overture 
The Fable takes the first place among his few symphonic works. 
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As conductor of the Warsaw opera Moniuszko was called 
upon to compose three ballet-divertissements: Monte Cristo (in 
five parts), In Lodgings, and Satan’s Revels. He also wrote 
incidental music for several dramas, such as Racine’s Phédre 
and Shakespeare’s Hamlet and The Merchant of Venice. 

Moniuszko died suddenly on June 7, 1872, at the age of 53. 

In conclusion it may be claimed in all fairness, that the great 
richness and extraordinary beauty of his melodic invention 
entitle Moniuszko to take rank among the greatest melodists of 
modern times. 


ON THE NATURE OF MUSICAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


By PAUL F. LAUBENSTEIN 


Tue PROBLEM OF THE COMPREHENSIBILITY OF Music 


HE problem with which we have to deal exists only where 
we concern ourselves with the use of tone as a medium for 
the expression and the communication of ideas, thoughts 

and feelings. If we believe in music for music’s sake, or feel that 
the enjoyment of certain unanalyzable, indefinable qualities in 
a tonal work of art is sufficient justification for its composition, 
performance and audition, then the problem here discussed will 
be non-existent for us. The ‘concord of sweet sounds’ (or of 
other sounds) may introduce us to realms of ideation and may 
open up to us worlds of whose existence it is not permitted us to 
speak. This has been and always will be a common use of music. 

But Beethoven brought into prominence another use of 

music, (as Paul Bekker in his work on Beethoven, now in English, 
has so well pointed out) and more and more the tonal art is being 
considered in its relation to life and to its problems, and is being 
employed as a vehicle for the expression and the communication 
to others of the things of the inner life. This arouses some diffi- 
culties when we try to reproduce, as well as we can in words, 
what we believe to be the composer’s message, or when we try 
to determine what it is which he wishes to express. Witness the 
varied “interpretations” of Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony. If 
music be a language, just how comprehensible can it be made 
and what are the conditions of its being understood? This is 
our problem. 


Tue Evo.utTion oF ARTICULATE SPEECH 


A language has as its foundation combinations of sounds 
known as words, which the users of the language have come to 
accept as representing to the mind certain objects, types of activ- 
ity, qualities, relationships, etc. In the case of the English- 
speaking peoples, the general practice of years has decreed that 
with the sound “‘book,” a certain mental image shall be associated 
and no other—i. e., an object composed of some print-bespattered 
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pages enclosed within two covers. To the Germans the sound 
“Buch” will call up a similar image. Apart from onomatopoetic 
words there is no inherent reason why one sound or set of sounds 
should represent a particular object in preference to any other 
sound or set of sounds. There is nothing in the sound “‘book”’ 
which of itself would cause one unacquainted with the English 
language to think of what it represents to us; but when such a 
person agrees to allow that sound to stand to him for what it 
stands to us, then and there is born a basis of understanding 
and we can have dealings one with another. It was a big day for 
humanity when two individuals first agreed to allow a certain 
sound to represent to each the same thing. Thus, common consent 
and general usage, among any people using the same language, 
determine the associations which will invariably be attached to 
any sound or sounds making up a word. From one point of view, 
the use of the same language by millions of people over a period 
of hundreds of years stands as the world’s most successful experi- 
ment in the democratic process; yet, at the same time, the world 
probably knows no more rigid, inflexible autocracy. The inhabi- 
tant of a country who refuses to allow the particular sounds to 
call up the associations generally connected with them by the 
people of that country is automatically outmoded, and had 
better flee the land. It is nevertheless a beneficent autocracy 
and is conducted in the interests of economy, convenience and 
efficiency in human intercourse. 

Nouns call up the most definite images to our minds. The 
other parts of speech are more fluid and their exact meaning is 
determined by the nouns and pronouns with which they are used. 
They show us the relationships existing between the various 
images aroused by the nouns and pronouns, and act as qualifiers. 
Our grammars record the established usages of the different types 
of words and indicate the manner in which they must be put 
together if one would be coherent and intelligible in his speech. 
Our dictionaries and lexicons record the sound symbols used, 
together with the associations which society has agreed to accept. 
In other words, we have standardized our articulate speech. 

The course of human development demanded such standard- 
ization as socialization was carried to ever higher planes. For 
articulate speech and its gradual standardization came about as 
a result of man’s social needs. Before primitive man began to 
use articulate speech, he probably indulged in inflectional utterance 
with which to express his elemental desires and feelings. As he 
investigated the phenomena of nature, came into contact with 
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the beasts, or with a human enemy, he would utter cries, giving 
vent to his emotions of fear, anger or surprise in generous vocal 
swoops, vague scale meanderings covering an octave or more, 
surviving in our conventionalized interjections, the most primitive 
part of speech. These primitive reactions or inflections might 
serve an individual well enough as a means of relief for his own 
emotional tension—they were individual and subjective. But 
such vocal inflections, however well suited to the expression or 
the communication of emotions, would be ill adapted for use as 
vehicles for the communication of ideas. If primitive man had 
continued to live in the realm of his emotions, to be purely a 
subjectivist and an individualist, it is conceivable that he might 
have gotten along with this inflectional speech. But man became 
accustomed to his environment; surprise, fear wore off; his emo- 
tional reactions became less pronounced and less violent; he 
killed the animals, he began to master his surroundings, to use 
the objects and the forces of nature; family and clan loyalties 
developed and he ceased to be an individualist. Under such 
circumstances, the primitive emotional inflection was evidently 
found to be inadequate. After a long period of experimentation 
with sundry clicks, suckings, hissings and grunts, man acquired 
greater facility in the use of teeth, tongue and the vocal organs, 
and in the very effort which he put forth to refer in less emotional 
and simpler fashion to the objects which he handled or killed, 
articulate speech was born. Perhaps the first names of things 
grew up out of the emotional reactions originally associated with 
them. In the case of the names of the animals, onomatopecia 
doubtless played a large part. Relationship words evolved out 
of such names, as we can see in the triliteral Hebrew roots. The 
philologist has many fascinating things to tell us concerning the 
origin of words. True to its materialistic origin, articulate speech 
has developed most rapidly in connection with our use of things. 
A wonderfully useful and concise tool it is with which to deal 
with material objects. Rich in concrete terms, our language 
(at least that of Occidentals) likewise reflects the trend of the 
development of the human intellect. Hence the elaborate use of 
metaphor and symbol by the mystic and the religious rhapsodist; 
hence the confusion and inadequacy felt when we try to reproduce 
a musical experience by means of words. This is what Mendelssohn 
perceived when he wrote to the young poet concerning his pro- 
posed titles to some of the “Songs Without Words.” The music, 
so definite in and of itself to him in its own category, “must 
necessarily go lame when words make the attempt to follow it 
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into the regions which it reaches and wherein it dwells.” Words 
have to do so largely with another category of phenomena. The 
musician’s answer to the poet applies equally as well in the case of 
Turgenev’s statement concerning the “vagueness” of music. 
With the growth of articulate speech, however, man reserved the 
original emotional inflections for the more unusual occasions as 
we do to-day, and the range of inflection was reduced to the com- 
pass of the fourth or fifth used in ordinary speech; in times of 
excitement or of emotional stress we revert to the primitive type 
and extend the range. 


Ir MANKIND HAD DEVELOPED ToNAL UTTERANCE 


Now, it is also conceivable that early man, instead of 
going off into articulate speech as he did, in the course of the 
centuries might have developed from his experiments in expression 
a tonal utterance (or a whistling utterance!), and have become a 
singing or a whistling rather than a speaking being, expressing 
himself and referring to things tonally either with or without the 
use of consonantal stops. He could easily have referred to the 
animals by directly imitating their cries. General usage on the 
part of the clan for successive generations of certain tonal symbols 
would establish the mental or emotional associations therewith 
which would pass for current in that environment. We have, for 
example, war cries, which unmistakably identify a clan or a group. 
Hence, in the course of the years, instead of the sound “‘book,”’ we 


might conceivably have had something like evi 
ah 


to indicate that object composed of some ink-bespattered pages 
enclosed within two covers. The ideas of relationship between 
objects and qualifying elements would develop their own tonal 
symbols and we should have a grammar (or “cantar,” or “notar’’) 
showing the various parts of tone and the syntax of these tonal 
symbols the object of which would be to enable one correctly to 
formulate and to express his ideas, emotions, etc., in such fashion 
that they could be understood by all. 

Needless to say, man did not develop any such tonal lan- 
guage. Whether the fact is to be deplored or rejoiced over, who 
can tell? Many questions arise as we contemplate what might 
have been the course of human development, if such a mode of 
expression and of communication had been forthcoming. To 
how wide a range of our thinking and feeling would such utterance 
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be adaptable and adequate? Can we, for example, imagine Kant’s 
“Critiques” being given to the world in a tonal language— 
and by Kant? Or Mr. Wells’ “Outline of History”? Or Calvin’s 
“Institutes”? Or Marx’ “Das Kapital’? Or Shelley’s “To a 
Skylark”? Or the Bible? The manner of printing would of 
itself present a huge practical difficulty. Again, life would prob- 
ably have to move at a slower pace than at present in our Western 
civilization. For compared with our modern articulate speech, 
this tonal utterance would evidently be awkward and cumber- 
some, even granting that our vocal organs by constant exercise 
would develop to a pitch of perfection now undreamed of. Indeed, 
we ask ourselves whether our complex, material civilization could 
have been achieved under such conditions. Or would man’s 
development, physical, spiritual, intellectual, social, have taken 
an entirely different line? Is there anything inherent in tonal 
utterance which has an independent significance and which, if 
persisted in for centuries, would unconsciously influence men in 
certain directions? (We are thinking of the effect of music upon 
animals and upon certain pathological cases.) Would the exist- 
ence of a tonal utterance be itself in any way determinative of the 
type of thing which would enter into man’s consciousness and so 
control to a degree the direction of his development? Would 
we have more or fewer wars? We can easily imagine that man’s 
emotional life would take on a wider expansion, but the idea of 
men “‘talking” of stocks and bonds in tonal motifs seems at present 
a bit fantastic. On the other hand, we wonder, too, in such a 
case, whether a Brahms Fourth Symphony would ever have come 
to be written; or would we be in possession of still greater master- 
pieces, as new and ingenious systems of composition would 
emerge? 


Our Use or Tonat SYMBOLS 


It is useless to multiply speculations in the face of a purely 
supposititious case. Yet they may serve to throw some light 
upon the matter of the general appreciation and understanding 
of music at the present time. Waiving the question as to any 
unconscious influence which tones might exercise over men, let 
us see whether we do use in common intercourse any purely tonal 
utterances which are definitely understood by all. If we do, how 
did they come to be so understood, and what is their meaning? 
(The notation in examples A, B, C and D is approximate 
only.) 
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The first motif of this type which occurs to us is Ex. A. 
Upon hearing it, the motorman applies his brakes; the ice-man 
stops; even the dog obeys it; we turn around. We all understand 
what it means—it is self-sufficient, short, and forceful, and it 


gets things done. It is a%tonal symbol that by constant use has 
become embedded in the consciousness of the race. Here is 


another: Ex. B. 


readily understood by the child and by lovers. We all respond 
to it when we hear it given out by the meadow lark. The descend- 
ing portamento in Ex. C. has usually only one connotation for 
us, and by transference and suggestion, the wail of the owl becomes 
repulsive to us and causes us to shudder. Ex. C. 


== 


On the other hand, there is no mistaking the import of a vigorous 
upward sweep followed by an indeterminate “letting go” of the 


top note, as in Ex. D. 
oN 


A more hesitant upward curve has become identified with the 
question, as in Mendelssohn’s song “Frage,” Ex. E. 


1 


Ist es wahr? 


and also in his song “‘An Marie,” Ex. F. 


Und ist es wahr? 


These, and I suppose many others might be found, are current 
coins of the musical realm, and composers have capitalized the 
common understanding of them. The origin of some of these 
motifs is lost in dim antiquity, others are imitative of inflections 
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which we use in daily life, or they are hang-overs from that primi- 
tive emotional, inflectional “language.” How many a composer, 
from Bach to the present day, has utilized the inflections of the 
speaking voice in his musical utterances? 

Another type of tonal utterance generally understood is the 
motif or phrase which has been so commonly associated with 
certain words that it is understood even when the words them- 
selves are not used. It may be only a few notes from a trivial 
song that have caught the popular fancy and have lingered on— 
the rest of the song has been consigned to limbo and its origin and 
authorship perhaps forgotten. Such a one is Ex. G. 


4 
The whistling of this may arouse the ire of the one at whom it 
is aimed, and will probably provoke a grin from the bystanders— 
we even smile when we hear it in “Die Meistersinger,” as we 
also smile when the tutti of the orchestra emphatically affirms 
the near-Harrigan motif in the Andante of Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony. Again, Ex. H. is very well known: 


4 4 


An experience of the writer’s will illustrate the common under- 
standing of this motif. He happened to be present, upon one 
occasion, at a baptism in a large Baptist church. The baptistry 
was filled with water into which the minister and the candidates 
descended, clad in rubber garments for the immersion. The 
minister read the solemn words of the ritual, a deep silence fell 
upon the congregation, and the immersion began. Then the 
organ broke the silence by playing Ex. H., for the first few bars 
without harmony. There were hastily hushed snickers, a putting 
together of heads, movements of shoulders scarcely visible, as 
the splashing of the water in the baptistry belied the proclama- 
tion of the organ. The mystery was explained, when, after the 
hymnal prelude, the congregation began singing to this tune 
“OQ Happy Day that Fixed my Choice,” as the baptismal hymn. 
apparently in accordance with an old, established custom. But 
the association profanely connected with the tune (and especially 
with the opening motif) rendered the choice of it for this purpose 
a rather unhappy one—at least to the minds of those unfamiliar 
with the church’s custom. Frequent association of certain ideas 
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with motifs or phrases of this kind has made their meaning unmis- 
takable. Moving picture organists and orchestras employ them 
with telling effect as the musical comment to the picture. During 
the war, it was a dangerous thing for one in the countries of the 
Allied powers to whistle Ex. I. 


The few examples given will serve to show that Wagner has no 
monopoly over the use of the motif. We use it in various ways: 
as a command, Ex. A., together with all bugle calls regulating the 
movements of soldiers; as a sign of affection, Ex. B.; as expressive 
of pain or anguish, Ex. C.; in moments of enthusiasm, Ex. D.; 
to indicate doubt, Ex. E. and Ex. F.; as a taunt, Ex. G.; to indi- 
cate a condition, Ex. H.; to express loyalty, Ex. I. Their use is 
not restricted to the emotional realm, although there are doubtless 
emotional concomitants involved in each case. 

Our subject does not include a study of the meaning of 
rhythms, certain of which are still more definite in their meaning 
and still more comprehensible to the great majority of people. 
This is especially true of those distinguishing rhythms belonging 
to national dances, which the musical forces of moving picture 
houses also know how to use to advantage, for the creation of 
‘atmosphere,’ etc. 

It would appear then that the significance of music, and its 
effect upon us is due partly to some as yet undiscovered laws, 
principles and qualities inherent in tone, rhythm, in the use of 
various intervals in melodic movement, in the choice of key and of 
harmony; and also to our common and long continued association 
of certain sets of ideas with certain motifs or combinations of 
notes. This latter fact is of great importance when we consider 
music as a medium of communication. 


Tue Basis or Musicat UNDERSTANDING 


As for the first of these reasons, our ignorance of the precise 
laws or principles governing musical esthetics does not prevent 
us from making use of them (whatever they may be shown to be) 
in musical composition. Great composers have divined them by 
a sort of sixth sense. Most of us do not fully comprehend the 
law of gravitation, yet we make use of it daily; to be sure, if we 
did understand it more thoroughly, we might be able to employ 
it more skilfully and with less waste of time and energy. Yet, 
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Helmholtz believed that it is possible to state in terms of law 
why it is that we call a melody or a piece of music beautiful. 
Others have shared his confidence, and musical esthetes and 
psychologists such as Lipps, Weinmann, Seashore, Max Meyer 
and W. Van Dyke Bingham may finally succeed in telling us 
why the various elements involved in music affect us as they do. 
But one thing is certain. Whether or not our psychologists and 
others shall succeed in charting and in graphing for us certain 
laws underlying musical esthetics, it will always remain true that 
for the appreciation and understanding of a work of “absolute” 
music a period of training and discipline is required. Of course, 
there is a beauty in such a thing as Brahms’ Clarinet Quintet, 
which makes its appeal to us quite irrespective of our knowledge 
of musical form, harmony, counterpoint or style. But, on the 
whole, absolute music is aristocratic music, which connoisseurs 
come to understand because they have taken pains to study the 
musical terminology through which the composer chooses to 
make known his feelings, attitude toward life, etc. They have 
agreed to accept as excellences certain things which were also 
excellences to the composer. Composer and auditor have reached 
a common basis of understanding, always making allowance, of 
course, for the apperceptive background of the auditor. To 
arrive at this approximate common basis of understanding (it 
will never be exact) requires a separate process in the case of 
each composer. Repeated hearings of works by the same composer 
will lead to a clearer understanding of his idiom, his style (or 
various “‘styles’”), and the result will be a clearer comprehension 
of his message. When a composer departs radically from certain 
broad, generally accepted bases of musical understanding and 
standards of excellence, and injects elements which he proposes 
as new standards, or employs a new terminology to which we are 
not accustomed, he must expect that it will require some time 
before listeners are ready to accept the new standards and the 
new terminology, and as always, there will be those who refuse 
to accept as valid the terms which he uses. This refusal need not 
be due merely to hesitancy in accepting the unproved and the 
untried, or to ill will, but often occurs because the composer and 
the auditor have not yet reached a basis of agreement as to what 
constitutes excellence, or as to the meaning of the new terminology 
employed. It is as though we were to come suddenly upon new 
words and new grammatical constructions in reading a book. 
We cannot get at the writer’s message until we learn what he 
means by his new words and become accustomed to his new 
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constructions, then we will accept them—f we find his message 
to be of such a nature as absolutely to demand such procedure. Other- 
wise we will dismiss as unjustifiable bombast the newly coined 
terms and constructions, as we do in literature. Mr. Henshaw 
Ward has coined a new word, “thobbing,” to describe a certain 
type of unscientific thinking to which we are all prone; his book 
of that title proceeds at some length to explain what he means 
by the term. Society itself will be the final judge as to whether 
the thing represented by the word is of sufficient importance to 
justify the admission of the term to current usage in the English 
language. 

As to new musical standards and a new terminology, we 
must also reckon with the physical organism. While it is obvious 
that the present harmonic system does not rest upon any immu- 
table laws of nature, or upon natural necessity, and we have 
nevertheless accustomed ourselves to it, and have formed esthetic 
standards based thereupon, it yet remains to be seen whether the 
physical organism will some day allow us to regard major and 
minor triads sounding against each other, or a series of consecutive 
major sevenths, or superimposed chords in different keys as 
beautiful. Perhaps so; but the nervous system may also have 
something to say as to the nature and the direction of esthetic 
reconstruction and development. Experiments in atonal and 
polytonal composition will probably go on, but as usual, the 
experimentees must be willing to face any eventuality—even a 
possibly newly created musico-neurotic ward in a modern hos- 
pital! Suppose that even in our music, the hurly-burly of our 
modern world besets us behind and before, no less in the subjects 
treated than in the manner of treatment itself, and grants us 
nothing “for to ease our trouble in mind”! Music doubtless does 
reflect the era of its creation, but we do not yet know whether 
such experiments as we are now engaging in will prove to be the 
true expression of that which is deepest and best in our modern 
life, or will show themselves to be only surface reflections of a 
spiritually confused and a transitional age. 

Again, as the hearer listens to a piece of absolute music, he 
is unconsciously forming associations which will be ‘“‘massgebend”’ 
for his further appreciation and understanding of the work. It 
becomes valuable to him not only because he recognizes the 
excellences so meant by the composer, or because he approximately 
catches the “message”’ of the music, but also in virtue of what he 
himself has linked up with it—the associations become for him a 
part of the music itself, and the hearer helps to “make the music.” 
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At each new hearing of the same composition, new associations 
are added to the old ones, the new are compared with and assim- 
ilated to the old, and a revised evaluation is made. 

If it be true that we help to make the absolute music which 
we hear, much more is this the case with the popular music of 
the day, especially with the songs which we sing. My evaluation 
of “Annie Laurie” depends not only upon the effect of the suc- 
cession of notes in the melody, nor upon the harmony or the 
setting used with it, nor upon the picture of the lady hymned, 
nor yet upon the feelings of the lover as set forth in the poem, 
but it also depends upon the associations which I have had occasion 
to make with the song: the fact that as a child I sang it with the 
rest of the family around the square piano; that as a youth I was 
received with (to me) great acclaim when I offered it as my piéce 
d’ occasion upon my old wooden flute in making my first public 
appearance as a flutist; the fact that I sang it vicariously to my 
sweetheart; that I once heard a great artist sing it with telling 
effect—these and many other conceivable associations may help 
to make up the real “Annie Laurie”’ for me. 

In the case of a patriotic air, we expand this process to the 
nation. The nation brings certain common associations to the 
tune of the “Star Spangled Banner,” to “Dixie,” to “Yankee 
Doodle”; because of these associations we can use these airs 
(without the words) successfully to express and to communicate 
to others our patriotic sentiments. We have all reached a common 
agreement as to what the tune shall be considered as expressing. 
It matters not that the tune to the “Star Spangled Banner” was 
originally used with a British drinking song—we have decided to 
make this tune of our enemies of 1812 the vehicle for the expression 
and communication of American patriotic sentiment, and so it 
has been. It is thus with thousands of “adaptations” of words 
to melodies. By common usage in public worship, operatic or 
other airs are made to serve as carriers of the religious sentiment, 
and we have seen what disastrous results can occur when the 
carry-over is not complete. Martin Luther’s manner of “com- 
posing” his chorale tunes is well known. In the sixteenth century 
a very famous mass, ““L’Homme armé,” was built about an old 
French love song of that name—in fact, various composers, 
including Josquin des Pres and Palestrina thus used the melody. 
That the tune, in and of itself, should breathe out patriotism or 
religious sentiment seems to be beside the point; the important 
thing is that we have decided that henceforth it shall act in such 
and such a capacity, and in the course of the years our practice 
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makes it do so. In such cases at least, music conveys nothing but 
that which our common consent, general usage, and our associations 
determine it shall convey. We have seen that this is also true in 
language. Perhaps it is more generally the case in music than 
most “absolutists” would care to admit. Who has not heard 


a motif of such common acceptation as eeprai 


used to mean, “I, Tom, announce my presence to you, Dick,” 
when one comrade thus signals another? The significance of 
music and its effect upon us, in many cases, is to be explained as 
due to our common and long continued association of certain 
sets of ideas with certain motifs or combinations of notes. 


THE PosstBiLity OF A STANDARDIZED MusiIcaL VOCABULARY 


If the meaning of music is so largely dependent upon our 
own determination in the matter, it would appear that all that is 
lacking in order to make music as definite and precise in its mean- 
ing as words, is some means of reaching an agreement as to what 
tones shall stand for what things. For there is nothing which 
renders it a priorily impossible to refer to “knife,” “fork,”’ “spoon,” 
“skyscraper,” “subway,” “taxi,” by means of tonal symbol, 
however cumbersome the method might be. Two ways of reach- 
ing such an agreement suggest themselves to the writer. If a 
composer wishes to make his meaning unmistakably clear, his 
music perfectly definite, let him publish with or attach to the 
music a sort of musical glossary, in which he will set forth clearly 
the exact meaning of each musical term, motif, or phrase used. 
This would only be employing the method of Wagner with greater 
deliberateness. Except Wagner had made it perfectly clear to us, 
the Dresden “Amen” had never aroused within us the image of 
the Holy Grail. But he and we have reached a common agree- 
ment that it shall be so, and it is. It is much the same as our 
unconscious acceptance of stage traditions. For the composer 
who wishes to use music as a means of self-expression, or of repre- 
sentation, or of communication, this is one possibility. His own 
“program,” fully detailed, will accompany each work. 

Another way out would be to convene an International 
Congress of Musicographers. This body would include not 
only musicians in the narrower sense of the term, but also anthro- 
pologists, sociologists, biologists and psychologists, and perhaps 
other scientists. They would conduct a thorough examination 
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of the inflections in common use among all peoples and of the 
meanings attached to them to see if any general principles could 
be induced therefrom; in like manner they would examine the 
meanings attached to the folk-music and also to the “cultivated”’ 
music of all peoples and try to arrive at some general conclusions; 
they would conduct extensive experiments on large numbers of 
people with all of the factors involved in modern music to deter- 
mine the effect of each factor and the cause therefor, collating 
results to see if any laws or principles might be established; 
then after all the researches which such a body might find it 
necessary to engage in, they would attempt to reach a consensus 
of opinion. They would tabulate the assured results in dictionary 
form; this would constitute an unvariable musical vocabulary— 
the musical equivalents of the grammar and rhetoric would follow 
after this. In addition to the dictionary, there would be a larger 
volume—a much larger volume—perhaps many volumes, con- 
taining disputed meanings and doubtful points, and recording 
various usages, such as we have in Murray’s Oxford Dictionary. 
Verbal equivalents would at first have to be given for each term 
used, but in the later editions, as this musical terminology would 
come to be generally understood and used, music could be defined 
in its own terms, and the shade of Mendelssohn could rest in 
peace. Verbal titles to music would be regarded as superfluities 
and would disappear, and we might find standing in place of the 
now customary words certain bits of musical notation which 
would give us the clue to what we might expect in the following 
movement or section. 

Under such conditions, musicians could “speak by the book’’; 
they could call a spade a spade and rest assured that they would 
be understood. But as long as some such key as indicated in the 
above proposals is lacking, it does not appear that the composer 
will be able, by means of tone, to speak as definitely and to cover 
the same range of topics as does his literary brother. However, 
we hasten to ask ourselves whether the achievement of perfect 
musical comprehensibility and the extension of the range of 
music to cover all conceivable subjects be the desirable terminus 
ad quem, the apex of musical development? Do we wish to make 
it move in the realm of things? There will doubtless always be 
some composers, who, at least in consideration of the value of 
the time and of the intelligence of their possible auditors, will 
decide that baby’s prattle, the grind-organ man with his blatant 
cornet, engine 231 and the like are perfectly sufficient unto them- 
selves; that such things are not matter for further elaboration at 
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the hands of a good orchestra of a hundred men—composers, 
too, who place a high value upon their own time and prowess. 
Men such as these would probably prefer to run the risk of being 
only partially understood, or even of being misunderstood, rather 
than to have any stereotyping or standardization of musical 
expression take place. The charm of music rests in large measure 
in its very unconfinability. It is perhaps best that it should be 
“all things to all people,” that people should help to make the 
music; best that by its refusal to be tied down to rigid meanings, 
it should thus suggest the Infinite. 
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RAMEAU 
By JULIEN TIERSOT 


AMEAU’S evolution took a singular course, and the place 
he occupied in the history of music, whether during his 
life or after his death, was wholly unique. 

He belonged to that extraordinary generation of musicians 
that illumined the first half of the eighteenth century with the 
rays of their incomparable genius. In 1685 (on March the 21st) 
there was given to the world the greatest of them all—Sebastian 
Bach; a few weeks before, Handel had seen the light of day. In 
another country were born, during the same period, Domenico 
Scarlatti, Marcello, Porpora; while Pergolesi, younger than these, 
and fated to leave behind him only the first fruits of genius, was 
properly speaking their contemporary, having died earlier than 
the others. Now, Rameau has every right to take his stand 
among this illustrious group; he was born less than a year and a 
half before Handel and Bach on Sept. 27, 16@3, in Dijon. But 
whereas the mighty master of Eisenach lived a modest life of 
tranquil obscurity, earning a meagre subsistence in German 
towns of minor importance, while Hindel was undergoing all the 
excitements of a foreign capital, and the Italians were applying 
themselves chiefly to the development and fructification of the 
traditions of their earlier national art, Rameau’s experiences 
were of quite another kind, and sometimes in a wholly different 
sphere of action. 

The life of Rameau—and it was a long one, covering more 
than four-score years—developed along two lines, at least, and 
it may be said that he possessed a dual personality. His youth 
in no way foretokened what his maturity would be. Of an adven- 
turous, roving disposition, he passed his first forty years in wan- 
dering about the world, without caring to settle anywhere. The 
ancient saying has it: “A rolling stone gathers no moss.” By 
this Rameau was guided during the first half of his life. After 
that, to be sure, the stone came to rest on a fertile soil, where it 
was surrounded and overgrown by a magnificent vegetation. But 
before that our musician had been something like a portable forge 
of art, following the ca price of the moment, faring from one region 
to another, from town to town, as fancy dictated, and, whenever 
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one might suppose him established, seized by some new whim to 
seek his fortune elsewhere. 

The son of a musician (his father was organist in his native 
town), after having learned from him the first principles of the 
art, at the age of seventeen he left home for Italy. He was soon 
disillusioned and, without going further than Milan, returned to 
France. Now he wandered through the provinces of the Midi 
with a band of musicians, among whom he played the violin; 
then, again pursuing his path alone, as a sort of strolling minstrel, 
he would stop now and again in some town—Lyons, Avignon, 
Clermont-Ferrand. His talent as an organist would have made 
it easy for him to settle in one or another of these places; but he 
continually pressed forward, as though he everywhere heard an 
imperious voice calling “Away!” 

Paris, of course, attracted him. There he published his 
earliest works, was organist in two churches, was rated first in 
a competition for filling a third situation; whereupon he again 
took flight. In a short time he found his way back to Dijon, 
where he took the organ his father had played. Here he fell in 
love with a young girl to whom his brother was also paying court; 
the latter being favored, he once more set forth. After revisiting 
Lyons and passing across France, he advanced as far as Lille and 
finally returned to Clermont-Ferrand, where he had already 
sojourned. He was now over forty. What had he done till then? 
It looks as if he had accomplished nothing, but had wasted his 
time on the road. 

In reality his mind was occupied with a mighty work, a work 
such as no one else had ever dreamed of. 

This work, however, was not a creation of art. Not that 
he was incapable of the latter; he was keeping it in reserve for 
some future time. For the time being his mind was occupied 
with profound speculations, from which, properly speaking, there 
was to spring a complete reconstitution of musical science. In 
this town of Clermont-Ferrand, set in the heart of Auvergne, 
silent, austere and strong, which, a century before, had been the 
scene of Pascal’s unforgettable scientific experiments, Rameau 
brought his meditations and investigations regarding the principle 
of tone to a conclusion. He, who would seem to have been far 
better prepared to write in quite another language, that of tones, 
now published the great book which, though in part obscure 
even to himself, was nevertheless to throw a flood of light upon 
the very foundations of his art—his ““Traité de ’ Harmonie réduite 
a ses Principes naturels.”” Then, feeling that he had recognized 
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and laid bare the truth, he applied himself to promulgating it by 
every possible means. The capital was the sole place where this 
propaganda could be made fully effective; so he returned to Paris 
and settled there definitely. 

At this juncture, therefore, Rameau would appear to be a 
scientist rather than an artist. As a matter of fact, he was both, 
and he himself always attributed at least equal importance to 
the former distinction, whereas in the eyes of his admirers of a 
later period the latter appellative seemed the more glorious. 

He, too, coveted this glory, this twin renown, at least as the 
natural and necessary complement of the other. For ten years 
he spared no effort to attain it. It was more difficult for him 
than if he had been a mere beginner. From the point of view of 
the public there was an apparent incompatibility between his 
status as a scientist and that of a creative artist. By dint of 
great efforts and infinite patience he succeeded in overcoming the 
obstacles of every kind that confronted him at every step. He 
was fifty years of age when his first work was presented on the 
stage theretofore monopolized by the operas of Lully. The fresh- 
ness of this music, the impression of vitality it awakened, won 
over those who dreaded the innovations embodied in the chords. 
Within a few years Rameau produced in rapid succession Hippo- 
lyte et Aricie, Les Indes galantes, Castor et Pollux, Les Fétes d’ Hébé, 
Dardanus; a magnificent series that might have tempted one to 
believe that the original repertory of French Opera was to be 
rejuvenated in a thorough-going manner. This, however, was 
not the case, and for a while it seemed as if the brilliancy of these 
successes would endure no longer than a straw-fire. Perhaps 
exhausted by his efforts, Rameau let some years go by without 
writing anything new. During that time the old operas emerged 
from their dust, and the few novelties that arose to enrich the 
repertory profited little by the example he had set. After this 
season of rest, however, he wrote several more fine works: Platée, 
Pygmalion, Zoroastre;—but none of these overpassed the height 
he had attained with the earlier operas. 

Just then musical taste in France was veering to a new 
orientation in which he, this time, had no part. 

The French mentality is mercurial, and it was indeed a 
matter for wonderment that French opera had, for eighty years, 
remained attached to the forms inaugurated by its creator, Lully; 
for Rameau had done nothing but introduce a livelier and fresher 
music, without modifying its fundamental conception; and as 
for the other successors of the Florentine, they had shown 
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themselves even more deferential to his example and super- 
annuated traditions. 

This was in the middle of the eighteenth century, that period 
of internal ebullition, of the fermentation of ideas which, from the 
most various points of view, were to regenerate the spirit of 
humanity and provoke stupendous revolutions. Music was not to 
escape these fluctuations. In this art, as in everything else, what- 
ever was new seemed ipso facto beautiful—and Rameau was 
already of the past. 

It happened that in 1752 a troupe of Italian singers—the 
Bouffons—came to Paris, where, at the Opéra, they gave repre- 
sentations of Pergolesi’s intermezzi in the original tongue. Thus 
there was introduced on the national stage a foreign element, 
remote, well-nigh exotic, something of which French audiences 
had always been fond, and which was bound to please a great 
many amateurs wearied by the inert spectacles of the old repertory. 
The representatives of the younger, intellectual generation, 
“people of talent, men of genius,” as one of themselves (Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau) remarked, went wild over these unwonted 
delights. In their ardor they became unjust, decrying what they 
themselves had but yesterday adored—as though French music 
and Italian music, externally so diverse, could not exist side by 
side! But it is the effect of wars and the clash of parties to create 
ineradicable antagonisms, and this was in very deed a war, the 
guerre des Bouffons. Rameau, the leading representative of 
French music, was marked for its victim. He, who had thought 
himself recognized as a master in his realm of tone, found himself 
discussed, attacked, misunderstood. 

Still, his works were not to be completely forgotten so long 
as some new conqueror did not appear to challenge his supremacy; 
but such an one was soon to arrive. This new man was Gluck, 
whose masterworks had so destructive an effect on the art of the 
past, that after his advent all that had gone before was discarded. 
And yet there was in Rameau so persistent a vitality that his 
works were able to resist for a time; after Orphée, after Alceste, 
Armide and Iphigénie, the Opéra retained his Castor et Pollux on 
its repertory. This work survived its author; for Rameau had 
died, more than four-score years of age, in 1764, ten years before 
Gluck came to France. 

But, although he had plied his vocation as composer until 
the last, and, during his latest period, had furnished the Opéra 
with a number of works that contain excellent passages (La Guir- 


lande, Acanthe et Céphise, Daphnis et Eglé, Anacréon, Les Paladins, 
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etc., besides leaving an unfinished five-act opera, Les Boréades), 
Rameau towards the end of his life returned to his master-activity, 
the pursuit of musical science, which he had never wholly neg- 
lected even during the period of his greatest creative productivity. 
After making his début in this province with the “Traité de 
Harmonie” (1722), speedily followed by an explanatory comple- 
ment, ‘““Nouveau Systéme de Musique théorique,” he added at 
various times other works of varying importance; in 1737 (the 
very year of Castor et Pollux) the “Génération harmonique”’; in 
1750 (almost simultaneously with Zoroastre) ‘““Démonstration du 
Principe de l’Harmonie’’; ten years thereafter (at the age of 77) 
the “Code de Musique pratique’’; and besides, from time to time, 
either as brochures or in contemporary periodicals, numerous 
other writings; such have been discovered among his latest manu- 
scripts, testifying to his fidelity to the ideas that had haunted 
him all his life and to his tenacity in their elaboration. 

He finally arrived at a sort of mystic state that caused him 
to accept the principle of music as the basis of all things. One 
of his latest works bears the title “Origine des Sciences”; Rameau 
believes that their common root is to be found in its entirety in 
the laws of harmony. Thus the ancients had built up their sys- 
tem of creation on the harmony of the spheres, and Pythagoras 
had found in the divisions of the vibrating string those proportions 
which are the essence of mathematics. Rameau maintained the 
same theorem. He went so far as to affirm, in defiance of the 
scientists—e. g., d’Alembert—that geometry is founded on the 
resonance of sonorous bodies;—identifying the ratios resulting 
from harmonic generation with the proportions, progressions and 
relations of mathematics; asserting that the sonorous body is the 
sole impressionable object that can give us an immediate idea of 
these abstract realities; not hesitating to accept the conclusion that 
the principle of music, intangible and exhaustless, is part and parcel 
of geometry, physics, and even of theology! Illusions, evidently; 
and yet an indication of the heights scaled by his imagination, 
that have but rarely been attempted by practical musicians, 
even the greatest! 

Do not forget that Rameau was one of these, and that it is an 
admirable trait of his that the science he valued so highly is not 
constructed of abstract numbers alone, but also, and above all, of 
real tones. No one was more sensitive than he to pure tone in 
itself. For him the purity of the intervals was an essential tenet. 
Diderot said: “His wife and his daughter are at liberty to die 
whenever they like, if only the church-bells that toll the parting 
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knell keep on sounding the twelfth or the seventeenth—then all 
will be well.” Through the veiled irony we glimpse the man, 
identifying himself with music. Jean-Jacques Rousseau, who 
sometimes had a crow to pluck with him, defined him as “A head 
ringing with sweet sounds.” He could have uttered no finer or 
more truthful eulogy. 

The last words spoken by Rameau on his deathbed were 
symbolic of his devotion to musical tone; while the priest, called 
in to administer extreme unction, was indifferently pattering his 
psalmodies, Rameau, opening his eyes for the last time, inter- 
rupted him with the remark: ‘“‘Monsieur le curé, your voice is 
out of tune!” 


RAMEAU AS A THEORIST OF HARMONY 


Rameau was obviously not the creator of musical science. 
No one has ever accorded him that distinction, neither did he 
himself lay claim to it. He was well aware of what that science 
owed to Pythagoras, and he frequently quoted Descartes and 
Zarlino—at times to contradict them. However conscious he 
may have been of the originality of the ideas wherewith he had 
enriched the theory of his art, he made no pretense of having 
carried them to their ultimate conclusions. ‘One man alone 
[he said] is incapable of exhausting so profound a subject; others 
will go further’; and, speaking elsewhere of those portions of his 
work in which he had concentrated the essentials of his doctrine: 
“One must consult them if one would not miss anything, assuming 
that I have forgotten nothing, for I doubt not that others will be 
able to improve upon my work.” He knew that progress is 
unceasing, and that after him there would still remain work to 
be done. 

Nor did he fail to recognize the fact that some ideas which 
he proposed to introduce had their source in the past. The 
“Traité de Harmonie” being divided into four books (the last 
three dealing chiefly with its application in practice), he devoted 
the first to the investigation of musical tone, whose properties 
have been the subject of study since ancient times. He still had 
not made up his mind to consider it as an abstract, isolated phe- 
nomenon, as something detached from any organic element 
whatever. And yet he did not feel satisfied with what he called 
“the experience of simple practice.” He wished that “‘the light 
of reason might come to dissipate our doubts,” should practical 
experience fail us. To arrive at a satisfactory conclusion he was 
obliged to have recourse to scientific observation. At that period 
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the science of physics was not so far advanced that it could furnish 
him with an adequate basis (he divined its future progress); but 
he accepted as a settled fact that mathematics would provide 
such a basis, and that with its aid he could resolve these problems 
both simply and decisively. Because (as he adds in truly Des- 
cartian style), “it is not enough to feel the effects of a science or 
an art; one must, besides, conceive them in such a manner that 
one can express them intelligently.” 

In order to gain this intelligence Rameau, seeking to extract 
the essence of musical tone, had first of all recourse to the time- 
honored experiments with the divisions of the string, and to an 
investigation of the relations involved in the length, number, 
vibration, size and tension of sonorous tubes, etc. The resonance 
of a string, a tube, of our own voice, is, in its undeviating and 
consistent reproduction, an “harmonic scale which is in us’’; so 
he expresses himself in his second work, for he was not always 
able, on the spur of the moment, to find fitting formulas for the 
expression of the truths he announced—and who would blame 
him for that? Starting with these basic data, he arrives at the 
principle of consonance and, at the same time, establishes the 
order and comparative importance of the intervals. In all this, 
too, there was nothing that had not been done aforetime. True 
it is that most of those who had tackled these problems had halted 
on the road. Rameau, however, sought to press forward; he 
advanced toward the goal with unflagging energy. And soon, 
as the first to establish the principle of the fundamental tone, 
he begins his upward flight. On his way he has found an unex- 
plored domain, that of Harmony, and it is here that he will make 
his most valuable discoveries. 

To the ancients, harmony was unknown, at least if we employ 
the term in its modern acceptation as the combination of simul- 
taneous tones; for in other senses it has been used since remotest 
antiquity. For the Greeks, harmony was tone, perhaps music 
itself; sometimes consonance; again, the term might connote a 
certain tonal sensitivity. Its signification was very broad, and 
lent itself to infinite nuances. The uses to which it was put until 
the beginning of our modern era were not always favorable to 
precision. Aristoxenus bequeathed us his “Harmonic Elements,” 
and we are acquainted with the “Harmonicorum Libri’’ of Ptolemy; 
but Zarlino published his “Istituzioni harmoniche,” and Mer- 
senne the “Harmonie universelle,” and for both the term bears 
the same meaning as with the ancients. Rameau, on the contrary, 
employed it with its modern signification when he wrote the 
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“*Traité de l’Harmonie,” and this in itself was a novelty in musical 
theory. 

Indeed, in the eighteenth century music had grown to be 
something entirely different from the art of which antiquity 
possessed any knowledge. What a complete, radical transforma- 
tion took place in an art which formerly utilized simple monody 
alone, and since the Middle Ages had so far progressed as to 
employ the most complex combinations of polyphony! It would 
seem that no other manifestation of human genius has undergone, 
in its material substance, so sweeping a revolution. And never- 
theless the old terms remained in use; but they connoted new 
ideas. Take the words consonance and dissonance, for instance. 
Their characterization is quite opposite, according as they are 
considered from the viewpoint of isolated and successive tones, 
or as superposed and simultaneous. The theorists of antiquity, 
having recognized the “perfection” of the interval of a fifth, 
assert (and give good reasons for the assertion) that the interval of 
a third is less “perfect,” and some go so far as to call it a disso- 
nance. This is of small importance so long as theoretical specu- 
lations based on calculation, or practical work admitting only 
a succession of tones, are involved; but harmonically, who would 
venture to maintain that the third is not a consonance, and the 
mildest that can be found? Need we recall the definition, held 
for centuries to be correct, that consonance and dissonance are 
distinguished by the fact that the one is an interval agreeable to 
the ear, and the other disagreeable? If this be the case, what 
chord has a better right than the third to be classed as a conso- 
nance? On the other hand, the interval of an harmonic second 
forms a highly characteristic dissonance; and yet, viewed as a 
melodic succession, what could one find that is less harsh than 
the successive intonation of two tones set at the interval of a 
second? 

Many other examples might be cited to emphasize the fact 
that, according as monody or harmony is involved, the same tones 
connote realities that are different, and sometimes contradictory. 
This statement seems necessary to avoid the very common con- 
fusion of ideas resulting from a consideration of the theory of 
music from the standpoint of one or the other of its two principal 
evolutions; for the differences are so notable that, despite appear- 
ances, it might almost be said that there are two musics—that of 
antiquity and that of the modern era. 

Now, Rameau places himself squarely upon the modern 
standpoint. Reading him, one ought almost to forget Pythagoras 
and Aristoxenus, together with Mersenne and Zarlino. Not that 
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he declares his opposition to them; their principles, as we have 
seen, remain as the basis of his; but he added so much that, 
beside the theoretical monument erected by his predecessors, he 
built up another, wholly new and decidedly more considerable. 

To return to the historical viewpoint:—Like all great 
human creations, harmony was an outgrowth of instinct, the 
resultant of experiments quite extraneous to those of the specu- 
lative theorists. One might say that harmony, even in its prac- 
tical inception, is founded on monody; it was by interweaving 
traditional tunes that the discant-singers of the Middle Ages- 
those obscure ancestors of Palestrina, Bach, and of Rameau him, 
self, conceived the primitive realizations of a form of art destined 
to attain so magnificent a development. They did not aim at 
writing chords or making them heard as such; they did not know 
what a chord is; they were simply trying to make combinations of 
simultaneously progressing melodies so as to form novel aggrega- 
tions wherein they sensed unsuspected beauties of whose source 
they had no conception. The chord itself, note against note, was 
slow to emerge out of this budding harmony. Vertical harmony 
(as we now call it) is evidently a derivative of polyphony, which is 
horizontal writing; but it was the outgrowth of latent and purely 
instinctive ideas. In the works of the grand epoch known as the 
Renaissance, chords are mingled with florid counterpoint or 
alternate with it; but the very masters who employed this style 
seem only vaguely to have comprehended this distinction. J. S. 
Bach is the master par excellence of polyphony; nevertheless, his 
chorales present the most admirable examples of note-against-note 
harmony; and while Rameau, like the entire French school of his 
time, is essentially a harmonist, he is able, when he will, to utilize 
with much artistry the resources of counterpoint. There is, 
indeed, nothing mutually exclusive between the two styles; far 
from that, they mutually complete one another. 

It is clear that harmony is a resultant of polyphony. The 
moment two parts sound together, a chord necessarily is formed. 
This conception was unknown to the first singers who sang in 
two or more parts; but, from the nature of the case, the result 
was there; and it is apposite to recall the remark of Moliére’s 
character who was “speaking prose without being aware of it”’; 
just so, the diaphonists of the early ages, the singers who inter- 
preted Josquin, Palestrina, or Lassus, were singing chords without 
knowing it! 

Rameau was the first to arrive at a clear conception of the 
matter. He is, essentially, the theorist of vertical harmony. 
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Hence, whatever may have been the device by whose means 
the development of the harmonic discourse was effected, music, 
as conceived and practised by Rameau, necessarily consisted of 
simultaneous combinations of tones. The task was, therefore, to 
discover the laws governing the aggregations resulting from these 
combinations, that is to say, the formation and succession of 
chords. 

Rameau perceived that the complexity of.these combinations 
might be reduced to some simple formulas. Grounded on the 
identity of the octaves—an obvious axiom, for which, if the term 
“identity” were thought too absolute, Rameau himself proposed 
another, “equisonance’’—he condensed within the limits of eight 
degrees all the intervals yielded by the chords (excepting the 
intervals of the ninth and eleventh, which he was obliged to con- 
sider as “exceptional,” and which produce chords characterized 
as “by supposition”). He saw that the first tones furnished by 
the generation of the natural harmonics, the octave, the twelfth, 
the double-octave and the seventeenth, forming wide intervals, 
may be brought together, condensed into three notes, the Third 
and the Fifth of the fundamental that forms the point of departure, 
i. e., the major triad. The dissonances of the seventh, ninth and 
eleventh are found by calculations more protracted, but based 
on the same principle. Thus, by the superposition of thirds, 
the Chord is constituted. 

Having reached this result, Rameau demonstrates that the 
same notes can be arranged in various successions, whereby the 
physiognomy of the chord is modified as well as its place and 
its réle in the musical discourse. Have we then to do with new 
entities? Not at all; the constituant tones are unchanged, the 
chord is still the same. From this Rameau concludes that these 
apparent transformations are merely successive and various 
aspects of one and the same harmony; and at once he discovers 
and defines the practice of inversion. 

However, in these chords, whether inverted or fundamental, 
there is always to be found an essential note, that on which the 
whole aggregation rests—the Fundamental, “the harmonic centre, 
to which all the other tones ought to relate themselves,’’ as Rameau 
defines it. From this is deduced, together with the principle of 
the isolated chord, that of the fundamental bass, the guiding 
thread which traverses and sustains the entire weft, and which, 
meandering from beginning to end half-hidden beneath the rest, 
constitutes (as the word itself implies) the Fundamental of the 
whole. 
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Such was the outcome of Rameau’s personal investigations, 
end it is not surprising that he was lost in admiration of the 
beauty of his conception. ‘How marvelous in its simplicity is 
this principle!” he exclaims. “Think! so many chords, so many 
lovely melodies, this infinite diversity, such exquisite and faithful 
expression, these delicate interpretations of emotion—all springing 
from two or three intervals arranged in thirds, all comprised in 
principle within one tone!”—Of a truth, to arrive at this con- 
clusion the discoverer must have been not merely a man of science, 
but, in the depths of his being, an artist and musician as well. 
A dual personality, as we have said; and even before becoming 
acquainted with the results of his creative activity as a composer, 
we perceive how efficaciously his musicianly aptitude associates 
itself with his speculative efforts for the realization of a conception 
that no specialist in a single science could have brought to ma- 
turity. 

Does this imply that everything in Rameau’s harmonic 
theory was definitive, complete, unassailable? Viewed from 
the standpoint of its fundamental idea, I think so. In details, 
various rectifications have been made by his successors. Could 
this well be otherwise? Is it to be wondered at when, in so novel 
and complex an undertaking, not everything should have been 
perfectly adjusted ab initio? Once more it should be said that 
the errors which have been detected in the “Traité de l’Harmonie”’ 
and in Rameau’s subsequent works resulted from an imperfect 
application of the theory rather than of the basic principle; their 
correction serves to fortify the logic of Rameau’s own work. 

In proof thereof we offer a single example. After having 
constructed the chords by the superposition of thirds, he comes 
to consider one that contains the dissonant interval of a second, 
the chord of the fifth and sixth, f-a-c-d, which he calls the “‘added 
sixth.”” He holds this to be a fundamental chord, and thereby 
contradicts his own theory. But now apply his process of inver- 
sion, and the whole matter will be clearly explained; by trans- 
posing the top note to the lower octave, the dissonance of a second, 
becomes a seventh; this chord d-f-a-c contains nothing but thirds, 
and the lowest note becomes its fundamental, in conformity with 
strictest theory. 

Furthermore, where Rameau appears to hesitate, it is because 
of timidity in catrying out his own conception. This we note 
at the very beginning, when he proposes to utilize the natural 
harmonics for the formation of the scale and halts when con- 
fronted by the seventh harmonic (6 flat, in its relation of minor 
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seventh to the fundamental, c). But, although this dissonant 
tone does not form part of the diatonic scale whose construction 
he is investigating, it is an harmonic entity all the same. It was 
evidently a mistake to halt before this No. 7, when it is allowable 
to continue far beyond. That Pythagoras did not venture to do 
so, need not surprise us; but we have gone further than Pythagoras, 
and, while still remaining faithful to his point of departure, 
which is that of Rameau, we demand more of music; we have 
advanced considerably beyond the harmonic seventh both in 
theory and practice, yet without contradicting either the one 
or the other. 

While thus extending his researches in the domain of har- 
mony, Rameau arrives at the conviction that this element, so 
essential in modern music, is so important that all else should be 
subordinated to it. Having found the source of the chords to be 
the fundamental bass, he contends that the latter is the source of 
music itself. “The harmony, not the melody, is our guide,” he 
asserts (““Traité de l’Harmonie,” Book II, chap. XIX), and from 
his observations he deduces specious reasons to demonstrate that 
the melody proceeds from the chords. Evidently, such a subject 
lends itself to infinite discussion. He himself states that “‘the 
ancients derived their modulation from the melody,” and he 
encounters contradictions in his immediate circle among the 
very men who had been his most sympathetic followers. D’Alem- 
bert objects that, rather than give exclusive prominence to either 
at the expense of the other, one should admit “the natural rights 
of both and the reciprocal influence that melody and harmony 
have upon each other.”” This is a wise conclusion. But in a 
period when a taste for ariettes and vaudevilles held sway, it was a 
pleasure to hear the rights, and even the sovereignty, of harmony 
thus proclaimed aloud. 

All in all, to Rameau credit is due for having viewed the 
matter from a lofty height. If he was not always understood, 
it was because of certain purely contingent reasons. He was 
unskilful in the manner of presenting his arguments, and so ran 
the risk of having them confuted, however meritorious they 
might be. It must be admitted that, while the truths discovered 
by Rameau are illumining, this is far from being the case with 
the way in which he presents them. His books doubtless made 
no pretensions to be works of literature. Nevertheless, it is not 
undesirable that writings, whether philosophical or scientific, 
should be clad in a form which does not embarrass the reader. 
French taste likes to see certain qualities of style associated with 
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the most rigorous disquisitions. When reading the “‘Discours de 
la Méthode,” one may have a sense of literary enjoyment that 
persists even though naught is retained of the demonstrations 
and reflections therein developed. The writings of Rameau deny 
us such enjoyment; this the author grants us only in his musical 
works, and it must be admitted that in them we find ample com- 
pensation—one cannot have everything! None the less, it is an 
abuse of indulgence to clothe clear conceptions in an obscure 
style. His most tolerant contemporaries condemn him for this 
fault. ‘‘He has put on paper so many incomprehensible visions 
and apocalyptical verities concerning the theory of music, and 
neither he nor anyone else will ever understand anything of 
them,” is what Diderot says of him. This, of course, was going 
too far; Rameau understood himself, but had slight success in 
making others understand him. To give his ideas general cur- 
rency it was necessary that another philosopher, similarly devoted 
to science, should elaborate a résumé of his theories presenting 
them in his own fashion. The “Eléments de Musique suivant les 
principes de M. Rameau,” by d’Alembert, did much for the 
popularization of his doctrines. 

Rameau had a further defect—his character was none of the 
best. At first he affected to be touched by the homage implied by 
d’Alembert’s attitude. He thanked him in an open letter, saying: 
“This book has afforded me the consolation of seeing the soundness 
of my principles fortified by a simplification of which I felt them 
to be susceptible, but with which I could have invested them 
only with great trouble and perhaps not so happily. . . . Authors 
would reciprocally hasten the progress of the sciences if the ones 
were so modest as to accept help and the others so generous as to 
offer it,” etc. After this, trouble began. The war of the Bouffons 
broke out, and Rameau took the attacks of the philosophers on 
French music as aimed at himself. Here he was in the wrong; 
in this quarrel Rameau was not at all the subject of dispute, even 
as a composer, and, from his scientific viewpoint, the Encyclo- 
pedists should have been his natural allies. This he did not 
understand, and made them his enemies by his haughty, arbitrary, 
and aggressive attitude, by his pretension that he alone was in 
the right, by his unsociable character. He paid the penalty for 
this inconsistency, and the tangible effect of these ephemeral 
disputes was to magnify unduly the objections raised against 
him. To-day, after the lapse of nearly two centuries, it is 
time to dispel these misconceptions, and to restore to Ra- 
meau’s ideas the prestige due them, from their inception, on 
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the part of those who, at bottom, were best fitted to com- 
prehend them. 

If one rises, as one should, superior to these petty squabbles, 
he will come to the conclusion that Rameau’s merit was tran- 
scendent in that he, the creative artist, reserved so large a part 
of his thought, his productive activity, and his life, to the investi- 
gation of questions which, for any other practical musician, would 
have seemed irrelevant to the manifestation of genius. His was 
an epoch that favored the practice of the ancient precept, “‘Follow 
nature” (naturam sequi), with the result, as a general thing, of 
following the line of least resistance to easy-going habit. Even 
the greatest, following the natural bent of their genius, did hardly 
anything more than develop and magnify the patterns already set. 
With Rameau it was different; he was not satisfied with creating a 
felicitous work, but also sought to know the how and why of its 
production. To be sure, he followed nature, too; but to win 
greater success he strove to coerce her, to extort her secret, to 
guide her. Two words frequently recur in his writings when he is 
trying to explain his ideas: reason and progress. ‘‘Whatever 
progress music may have made hitherto, it would appear that the 
mind has been the less curious to search out its true principles, the 
more the ear has become sensitive to the marvellous effects of this 
art; so that one might say that reason has been losing its rights 
while expression has been gaining a certain authority.” These 
are the first words in his first Book; they set forth a rule of conduct 
from which he never departed during his life. Never will he 
depose Reason; he will always want to understand what he is 
doing, and what other practitioners of his art are doing. 

Some will be surprised to see an artist thus enamoured of 
reason while he is guided in his creative work by intuition. But 
this is precisely what constitutes Rameau’s greatness. If he takes, 
as he says, the part of reason against experience (empiricism 
might be the better term), if he invokes the light to dissipate the 
doubts in which we are left by practice, he is none the less en- 
dowed, and in the highest degree, with that innate faculty that 
allies itself to technique for the production of masterworks. And 
just as we have seen how his natural aptitude as a musician 
powerfully aided his reason in speculative research, we shall see, 
conversely, how his reason united with the creative faculty to 
guide and sometimes to dominate it; and how, through this 
association of two influences too often contradictory, he created 
works realizing in its full plenitude that progress to which he 
rightly attached so great importance. 
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RaMEAU, A GENIUS OF FRENCH Music 


Rameau, as a matter of fact, had not attained the age at 
which he devoted himself to theoretical study before yielding 
spontaneously to the caprice of musical inspiration. He was but 
little more than twenty when, on his first visit to Paris, he pub- 
lished his first book of Piéces de Clavecin. This was simply another 
“Suite” in the same spirit and form as those composed by the 
earlier French authors, including Chambonniéres and Louis 
Couperin (Couperin le Grand did not bring out his first book 
until seven years later); the old-fashioned dances, preceded by a 
free prelude, and following one after the other in the same key (A): 
Allemande, Courante, Gigue, Sarabande, Gavotte, Menuet, classic 
rhythms to which was conjoined a lively Vénitienne, perhaps con- 
ceived under the influence of his recent trip through Italy. 

Later, in the course of his wanderings through the provinces, 
he sought to enrich his repertory by compositions taken up here 
and there at random. He left motets in churches where he played 
the organ for a time. He wrote cantatas, the manuscripts of 
which were scattered, so he says, all over France, and whose 
number he wished to increase; but he did not find suitable poems, 
nor did he meet with the collaborators he desired.' 

Definitively settled in Paris at the age of forty, he thought 
it not beneath his dignity to write ariettes and airs de danse for 
the thédtres de la Foire (minor theatres): here to-day, gone to- 
morrow! Still, some of these pages, written for the populace, are 
of superior quality. One piece, Les Sauvages, intended as a dance 
for the Caribs who had been imported from America for exhibition 
in Paris, has held its own as one of the best of Rameau’s pieces for 
clavecin. In 1724 he published his most important collection for 
that instrument, and a second (Nouvelles Suites) shortly afterward; 
still later he completed his instrumental series by the Piéces en 
Concert, in which violin and viola are added to the clavecin. 
These are veritable masterpieces of absolute music, bearing the 
strong imprint of original and impressionable genius. 

Thenceforward, Rameau was no longer merely a man of 
science; he was a creative artist. This he feels; he desires to make 
it known and seeks to prove it. But, will those among whom he 
lives consent to admit it? That is contrary to precedent, and 
ought not to be;—a scientist has no right to be a composer! He 
has to spend ten years of his life in Paris before the poem of an 


1Rameau’s theoretical works can be consulted only in the old editions. But his 
musical works have recently been re-published in a collection, soon to reach completion, 
undertaken by the firm of Durand, the editor-in-chief being Camille Saint-Saéns. 
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opera is confided to him, and he is fifty years old when Hippolyte 
et Aricie is allowed to brave the glare of the footlights. 

At the time of Rameau’s début in the practice of dramatic 
art, something more than sixty years had passed since the inaugu- 
ration of French opeta. During the first fifteen years its repertory 
had been recruited exclusively from the works of Lully ;—tragedies 
in music, for which a poet of real merit, Quinault, provided the 
literary element (a poem like that of Armide is a masterwork 
worthy of Racine). In these operas the dance occupied an impor- 
tant place; each act, and the prologue as well, had of necessity 
to contain a divertissement wherein the ballet, with songs, choruses 
and orchestral music, gratified the auditors, sometimes at the 
expense of the dramatic action, with a diversion that it would 
not have been wise to refuse them. And as the repertory, after 
Lully and Quinault, had been augmented only by musicians and 
poets of far slenderer attainments, this brilliant but futile element 
had more and more encroached upon the scene; so far, indeed, 
that a wit was quite justified in formulating the following defini- 
tion: “The opera is a spectacle in which all the joy and sorrow of 
the personages consists in watching the dances going on around 
them!” 

Matters had reached this stage when Rameau appeared. 
It was not for him to protest against these obligations, for, a 
musician above all, he found in all such displays so many oppor- 
tunities for exhibiting the manifold resources of his genius. It 
may as well be said at once, that Rameau did not conceive it to 
be his mission to reform dramatic music, or even to revive the 
earlier tradition of the lyric tragedy; this latter had indeed existed 
at Lully’s time, but had been abandoned by his immediate suc- 
cessors; and only later did Gluck set about accomplishing a reform 
that, truth to tell, had then become a matter of necessity. 

As for Rameau, he remained essentially a musician. 

This does not mean that the drama left him indifferent. He 
intuitively grasped its requirements and its proprieties, and on 
occasion was quite capable of elucidating them. An occasion 
offered even before he had begun his work. Consumed by his 
ambition to compose an opera, he approached a well-known poet, 
Houdard de la Motte, with a request for his collaboration (which, 
by the way, was refused). He did not indulge in a disquisition 
about his principles, but pleaded his cause in a letter to the poet 
(published after their deaths), in which, with a lucidity all his 
own, he set forth his personal conception of the réle of a dramatic 
musician. 
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To begin with, he defended himself against the usual objection 
raised against him, that he was a scientific musician. Was that 
really such a great fault? A scientific musician, he contends, 
does not necessarily sacrifice, to his combinations, either good 
sense, or emotionality, or spirit, or fitness; those who do so are the 
adherents of a school, for whom it is merely a matter of notes. 
The true scientist does indeed reflect, but his reflection has served 
to fortify his natural genius. He has “studied nature before 
depicting it, and made his choice of the colors and shades which 
reflection and taste have shown him to befit the expression re- 
quired.”” In other words, this scientist is a man who knows what 
he is doing and what he wants to do; him Rameau declares to be 
superior to one who abandons himself to instinct alone, and who, 
drawing everything from inspiration and lacking the art of revivi- 
fying it, soon comes to the end of his resources. 

In continuation of this special pleading, he does not hesitate 
to offer himself as an example. “‘Nature [he says] has not entirely 
bereft me of tonal sense, and I have not indulged in the combina- 
tion of notes up to the point of forgetting their close affinity with 
the beautiful in nature.”” He has composed works in which, he 
hopes, one can recognize what he is capable of; cantatas, among 
them Thétis, ““where one can perceive the degree of anger allotted 
to Neptune and Jupiter according as it is proper to the expression 
by either of comparative sang-froid or stronger passion”; the 
instrumental passage by which he characterizes the song and the 
dance of the savages; the pieces for clavecin where the music 
“illustrates the titles,” such as Les Soupirs, Les tendres Plaintes, 
Les Cyclopes, Les Tourbillons, Entretien des Muses, a Musette, 
a Tambourin. He does not specially exert himself to defend the 
science displayed in his productions; on the contrary, he tries to 
conceal the art in them by that same art, and knows full well 
what he desires to show. 

Assuredly, this letter of Rameau’s to Houdard de la Motte is 
not the preface to Alceste, by Gluck. Still, from these explications, 
in their quasi ingenuous form, we may obtain a clue to his concep- 
tions regarding dramatic music. They are simple, but have as 
their basis a respect for the verities. What Rameau prizes above 
all is musical quality; as examples of his ability to realize it, he 
offers instrumental pieces, each of which is the interpretation of 
an idea. But at the same time he asserts in set terms his disposi- 
tion to make music express not only what is in itself, but also what 
it derives from external elements, and those intimate emotions 
that it is peculiarly fitted to interpret. 
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As for what constitutes the foundation of lyric tragedy, 
declamatory song, which, in the infancy of opera, presented the 
problem of “spoken song,” Rameau attempts no innovations. 
He chooses to continue the traditions, to follow good examples. 
“Always mindful of the fine declamation and the graceful vocal 
traceries that prevail in the recitative of the great Lully, I try to 
imitate him, not as a servile copyist, but by taking the beautiful 
simplicity of nature as my model.” He thus expresses himself 
apropos of one of his earliest stage-works, thereby affirming his 
determination to follow the path trodden by preceding masters. 
He repeatedly cites, and commends as an example of good decla- 
mation, the monologue of Armide, of which he emphasizes the 
symmetrical beauties; a case in which he found himself opposed by 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau, whom this symmetry offended in a 
scene so full of violent contrasts. Rameau is above all a respecter 
of the forms and spirit of French opera. Italian opera, at the time 
when it was bringing out its first masterworks, had no influence 
upon him; indeed, he seems to have had little acquaintance with 
it; he held to the style with which he was familiar, and which, 
despite inconsistencies, possessed some vestiges of truth to nature, 
at least in its beginnings. And he never laid himself open to the 
reproach soon to be addressed by Gluck to the ultramontane 
masters, and to their works, devised for the delectation of an 
inane public; works whose abuses, he declares, “‘set at naught 
the appeals of good sense and reason.” 

If similar censure had been levelled at the operas of Rameau, 
it is not their music that would have deserved it, but only their 
texts. Rousseau, seeking to define the vital requirements for the 
lyric drama, declares: ‘‘When composers will take pains to reflect 
on the true principles of their art, they will exercise greater dis- 
cernment in the choice of the dramas they take in hand.” This 
was easily said; but in point of fact musicians had no choice, 
and we know what trouble Rameau had in finding his first opera- 
poem. Could he refuse what was tendered under the semblance 
of a great favor? He simply had to accept it. Possibly he re- 
signed himself the more readily because, not feeling the pre- 
dominance of the poetry, he was free to give the music full scope. 

In fact, in Rameau’s operas the music is everything. Their 
musical substance is of extraordinary richness. In point of inven- 
tion they show enormous progress beyond the preceding epoch. 
How far greater is the fullness, the spirit, the variety and the 
brilliancy of this music than in all that had been heard in French 
opera since its birth, including the works of Lully! 
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Moreover, this brilliancy was not purely natural; the ground 
had been prepared by the work that Rameau had undertaken in 
his peculiar domain, Harmony’. He had not contented himself 
with analyzing and classifying the chords; he viewed them as 
concrete realities, and distinguished the place that each should 
occupy in the work of art. “Harmony,” he already writes in his 
first book, ‘‘can arouse within us various emotions responding to 
the chords employed. There are sorrowful, languishing, tender, 
pleasing, cheerful and startling chords; there is a certain succession 
of chords for expressing the passions.”” He endeavors to distin- 
guish between these chords and to show how they may be em- 
ployed; consonant chords, suitable for songs of gayety or pomp; 
sweetness and tenderness, are expressed by certain minor disso- 
nances; other dissonances are suitable for tender complaint; still 
others for languishing and suffering, with which chromatic 
inflexions might already be blended; finally, rapid modulations, 
unprepared dissonances, for depicting “despair and all those 
passions that tend towards fury or bear an element of surprise.” 

Certainly, an artist without personality who should attempt 
to compose according to these rules, utilizing purely and simply 
the given directions, would fall a prey to formula and convention. 
But in this case one and the same man makes the discovery and 
exploits it, finds the principle and applies it in practice; further- 
more, this man possesses a genius equal to achieving success in 
either of these tasks. There is absolute accord between him who 
reflects and him who acts, the twain being identical. Theorist 
and creator in one, a being blended of reason and intuition, of 
reflection and inspiration, Rameau was destined to create works 
of a wholly unusual sort. 

Such they were. The result, considering the epoch in which 
it was achieved, was quite unhoped-for and unexpected. With 
his first dramatic work Rameau directly contributed to the regen- 
eration of the art to which he thenceforward devoted himself. 

However, in Hippolyte et Aricie, at least in some passages, 
the musical style still shows irresolution; it has not the perfect 

1The “‘Traité de Harmonie,” and all the other theoretical works of Rameau 
that we have studied to find the basic principles of music, form a much more complete 
and varied series: they touch on very nearly all the questions that concern the life of 
a musical work. Judging by its title, the ““Traité’” has been thought of as a simple 
book of instruction and technique, a didactic work intended to give directions for the 
art of writing music; and it does, indeed, contain such in several of its divisions. In 


other pew it also offers expositions entering into the domain of musical esthetics; 
this will be seen from various quotations which are to follow. There is a superabundance 


of material, with the fatal result of confusion and obscurity, but which at the same 
time bears witness to the extraordinary wealth of ideas contained in writings so novel 
at that period. 
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unity realized in a homogeneous work. But the source of this 
defect lies in an excess of qualities. The score is so replete with 
music that some unevennesses were inevitable. The foremost 
connoisseurs remarked this opulence at the very first representa- 
tion of the work, and we still remember Campra’s dictum: ‘There 
is enough music in that for ten operas.” 

The various scenes and successive acts form a series of 
tableaux. Among these there is one, the most celebrated of all, 
laid in the infernal regions, containing a number to the elaboration 
of which the author applied himself unreservedly and which 
caused him great solicitude—the Trio of the Fates. It is a sort 
of malediction, executed by three male voices, the highest rising 
into the superacute register; its intention is to produce such an 
impression of dread that, in order to realize it, Rameau was not 
satisfied to employ conventional means; he had recourse to an 
expedient whose operation he had investigated in the “Traité 
de l’Harmonie,”” namely, a succession of chromatic and enhar- 
monic chords grouped in a singularly bold concatenation. Having 
started in the key of G minor, and after pausing for a moment on 
the chord of the dominant, D, the voices, soaring downward from 
the heights, descend by almost imperceptible intervals, seemingly 
wafted astray into remote tonalities; one loses touch, one no 
longer knows where one is or whither one is bound—until the 
instant when, after the resolution of a dissonance skilfully pre- 
pared, one again finds himself on familiar ground: 


is 
oa cours tu, al- heu - reux?. 
{Wouldst thou flee in a - larm?. 
Oa cours mal-heu reux? 
Wouldst thou flee i a -| larm? 


-| ble, fré-mis def - — 
-| blel’tis all in 


Trem 
Trem - - 
Trem - ble, fré-mis def- 


Trem - biel ’tis all in vain, Trem - bilel’tis all in 
be, ho bd 


— Trem - 
Trem - 
Trem_-__ bie, fré-mis def -| fro! 


ble, fré-mis def- froi! 
blel’tis all in vain! Trem - | biel frémis def-|froi! 
froi! Trem - ble! ‘tis all in jfvainl 
vain! 


Deservedly pleased with this harmonic treasure trove, 
Rameau quoted it, in his “Génération,” as an example of the 
“diatonico-enharmonic genus blended with chromatics.” He says 
that the intonations therein appeared so difficult to the singers 
at the Opéra, that he was obliged to forego the performance of 
this capital number of his opera; he does not dissimulate his 
chagrin, and expresses the hope that, in other works conceived 
according to the same principle, the orchestra will vouchsafe 
him a better realization of his complex inventions; yet we have no 
assurance that, even in this field, he ever gained the satisfaction 
he craved. D’Alembert, in his commentaries, adds that he gave 
another example of his enharmonic chromatics in his imitation of 
an “earthquake” in Les Indes galantes, but that the orchestra 
was unable to execute it. He notes a third example in the fine 
monologue “‘Lieux funestes”’ in the fourth act of Dardanus. Even 
though these experiments did not produce the immediate results 
that should of right have been the meed of Rameau’s persevering 
effort (and they were uniformly frustrated by the incapacity of 
interpreters insufficiently trained to cope with the progress of 
technique, rather than by faults in the works themselves), they 
deserve retention as doing honor to his genial initiative. His 
example was singularly fruitful, for bold combinations analogous 
to his and having their source in him have vastly enriched the art 
of later times; and he himself can only be praised for seeking, 
even if prematurely, to draw upon his treasures of harmony for 
materials which in good time were to enrich the fields of a coming 
musical art. 

Without searching so far outside of ordinary usage, and con- 
tenting himself at times with less effort, Rameau designed other 
musical tableaux in whose composition he employed less excep- 
tional means, although these two are among those for which, in 
his theory, he reserved special attention. For example, chromati- 
cism furnished the principal material for the funeral chorus in 
Castor et Pollux, ‘Que tout gémisse,” one of his most celebrated 
numbers; pervaded from beginning to end by a wailing of the 
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violins meandering onward by the narrowest intervals, it forms a 
composition that expresses a poignant sense of desolation and 


tragic grief. 


Elsewhere Rameau did not always feel the need of resorting 
to such rare devices. The plain major triad, most elementary of 
consonances, often suffices him, and he does not fail to make its 
full significance felt. In his latest writings he dwelt upon the 
effect he had heard produced by the opening chords of the Hymn 
to Love in Pygmalion, an opera composed near the end of his 
career. Its perusal does not at first sight reveal anything to 
wonder at; but Rameau explains that this fine sonority is due to 
the position of the chord, whose intervals are superposed according 
to the order of the natural harmonics; and we now understand the 
reason for this wholly satisfying effect. 

An analogous example is furnished by one of the loveliest 
pages of Rameau’s youth—at least of the time of his débuts— 
namely, the Invocation of the Sun in Les Indes galantes. The 
action sets forth the life of the Incas of Peru at the period when 
they still sacrificed to their tribal gods; we assist at the spectacle 
of the ceremonies in adoration of the orb of day. One virile voice 
intones the hymn “Brillant soleil,” and the united voices of the 
chorus respond in chords overlying the figurations of the violins, 
simple, yet strongly marked and of sweeping breadth. In splendor 
of tonal effect and full sonority these passages vie with the most 
puissant orchestral polyphonic creations of to-day. On hearing 
them one is reminded of lines by a poet contemporary with Rameau 
—somewhat emphatic, but not devoid of eclat: 


Le dieu poursuivant sa carriére 
Verse des torrents de lumiére 
Sur ses obscurs adorateurs. 
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(The god, pursuing his career, 
Pours torrents of light 
On his obscure adorers.) 


Nevertheless, the means employed are of the simplest; and 
the source of this plenitude is the major triad; the voices and 
instruments, sounding @ /a fanfare, progress closely linked by the 
simplest modulations, without complication—and with superb 
effect! 

At other times Rameau knows how to give his inflexions, 
whether melodic or harmonic, an elegant turn, a simple line, 
fraught with a melancholy and dreamful grace marvelously 
adapted to the situations in which he judges it fitting to employ 
this style. Is it needful to offer any example other than the 
Trio of Dreams in Dardanus? 


Choeur 
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Par un leom-meil a- bleQuetous vos sens soient char Dor- imez,dor- mez! 
Now by slum-berscharmal|- lur-ingMaythy|sens-es all be jwoat Sleep on! Sleep on! 
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A music eminently French, this—like all else, indeed, already 
quoted from the works of Rameau. Might it not be possible to 
find prototypes of it among the polyphonic vocal compositions, 
or the songs accompanied by the lute, whose precious relics were 
handed down to us by the Renaissance? And at the same time 
this dream-trio calls to mind Faust’s Vision in La Damnation de 
Faust by Berlioz, a passage of soul-stirring poesy; a different art- 
form, to be sure, but nevertheless analogous in spirit and impres- 
sion; and just now we were perforce reminded of the same modern 
master while transcribing the winged chords of the Trio of Fates; 
here we meet with a procedure well-nigh identical with that in 
the terrific fanfare of the Requiem. Rameau! Berlioz! musical 
geniuses belonging to the same family and to almost the same 
countryside (both from the provinces of the south and southeast 
of France, Burgundy and the Dauphiné); geniuses whose likeness 
may well be emphasized, despite their differences (due chiefly to 
different epochs), because each is the other’s complement, and 
because so rare an association sheds glory on the country that 
gave birth to them both. 

Plasticity, then, is the primordial quality of this music— 
it draws a picture. But this is not the sole merit of Rameau’s 
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music (any more, obviously, than it is of Berlioz’s). Writing for 
the stage, he who was the first to revive worthily the tradition 
of Lully would naturally strive to express the emotions of his 
operatic characters. He did so, in the main, by the use of lofty 
and, at times, powerful declamation. The air ““Tristes appréts, 
pales flambeaux” that occurs during the funeral ceremony in 
Castor et Pollux, already cited, bears a monumental aspect and 
develops in a progression of grandiose breadth. The invocation 
of Neptune by Thésée: “Puissant maitre des flots,” is of incompa- 
rable grandeur. The same is true of the solo in Dardanus wherein 
Antinor defies the fantastic foe with whom fate forces him to 
contend: “Monstre affreux, monstre redoubtable.” From this 
broad, mellow and vividly felt declamation there flows a melodic 
form that shapes itself naturally to a musical speech that is, 
besides, wholly French. To this more than one among the worthy 
successors of Rameau was to have recourse. The magnificent 
cantilene of Agamemnon, “Brillant auteur de la lumiére,” etc., in 
Gluck’s Iphigénie en Aulide, are an issue in the direct line of the 
above-noted music of Rameau; but one will seek in vain for their 
prototypes through the pages of earlier times, whether French, 
Italian or German in origin. 

But this music, it will be said, is not absolutely dramatic in 
character. It does not arise spontaneously out of the emotions 
of the personages; it is something extraneous to them. This is 
true; Rameau’s music has little of this essentially personal type. 
In all his operas we find only one scene where he really felt the 
very heartbeats of his heroine; it is in Dardanus, when Princess 
Iphise goes to consult the soothsayer and avows to him her criminal 
and fateful love. “Arrachez de mon cceur le trait qui le déchire,”’ 
she implores, and her anguish is faithfully expressed in her singing. 
By this single example Rameau proved himself capable of emotion. 
If he did not oftener renew the proof, it was because opportunity 
was denied him. How could a musician write dramatic music, 
when the poems provided him did not permit it? Now, it is cer- 
tain that not once in his life, with the sole exception of the number 
we mention, did Rameau lay hands on a drama worthy of such 
collaboration as his. 

One should, therefore, beware of considering his mission from 
the same point of view that we assume with regard to Gluck—or, 
more recently, to Wagner. For these two masters the drama is 
the very basis of the opera; in it the music takes its rise; hence it 
must, above all things, possess intrinsic value. This was not the 
attitude of the eighteenth century, expressed in the pithy remark, 
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“Whatever is not worth saying, is sung.” Shall we blame Rameau 
for not having protested, and for not risking his career by taking 
the initiative in a reform whose point of departure was the text 
of the opera? That would be asking a great deal of a man who 
gave his attention to so many other matters and who proclaimed 
himself first and last a musician. In the opera-text Rameau saw 
only a support for the music, the pretext and opportunity for 
interspersing it with song and harmony. 

Only one of his works deserves to arrest our attention because 
of the fairly close accord subsisting therein between the drama 
and the music; we mean Dardanus, of which we have already 
quoted some passages. This pre-Homeric subject, containing 
romantic situations in happy agreement with the poetry of the 
opera (we may mention, for example, the analogies between the 
adventures of certain of its personages and those of Sigurd and 
Siegfried), permitted the author to construct a work which, in 
spite of all defects in its carrying-out, may in some measure claim 
part in the tradition of Armide, Amadis, and Roland. 

But what shall we say of Hippolyte et Aricie, which some 
venturous claimants assert to have derived its inspiration from 
Racine? How shameful a travesty of a masterwork! Here 
Phédre, impassioned and direful, is a secondary figure; the prin- 
cipal character, as the title indicates, is Aricie, and this susceptible 
personage does hardly anything more than bandy flirtatious 
remarks with Hippolyte and hold discourse with the nightingales! 
Thus the noble tragedy is degraded into a silly pastorale. All 
that it embodied of grace and effectiveness is attenuated in the 
opera. In Phédre the unawaited return of Thésée is a dramatic 
stroke of sinister effect; in Hippolyte et Aricie the hero, just escaped 
from the inferno, has barely made his appearance when, without 
giving him time to make himself known, the corps de ballet comes 
on and dances minuets, rigadoons, and sings the airs of a matelote! 

M. Romain Rolland has already exposed the inconsequence 
of the text of Zoroastre; the Zarathustra of Nietzsche and Richard 
Strauss is reduced therein to the level of an operatic darling 
cooing effeminate banalities : “Aimez-vous, aimez-vous sans 
cesse. .. . L’amour va lancer tous ses traits... .” 

Pygmalion offered a fine subject from antiquity: the awaken- 
ing of the statue, animated by the power of love, is an incident 
naturally provocative of an outpouring of passionate expression. 
What did Rameau’s collaborator do when he had got so far as to 
show us the accomplishment of the miracle?-—Galathée descends 
from her pedestal and dances a sarabande! 
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It would be an injustice to insist that poems wherein the 
drama is thus inexistent should give birth to dramatic music. 
We repeat that Rameau ought to be estimated from a specifically 
musical point of view, even in considering the works he wrote for 
the stage. Regarded from this aspect, his vein of invention is inex- 
haustible. We shall soon take note of what he wrote in addition 
to the grand passages upon which we have already dwelt; before 
passing to this other subject we would add that he was capable 
of the loftiest conceptions, and that he realized them in full meas- 
ure. His tone-pictures are designed on broad lines and discover 
his fondness for contrasts; just as the sonata or symphony com- 
bines within itself the successive contrasts of the initial Allegro, 
the Andante, and the Scherzo. Admitting that others have done 
likewise, there still remains the style. Lully before and Gluck 
after him set to music scenes in the lower regions; this was a 
necessity in the opera of their period, and Rameau bowed to it 
like the rest. But how greatly do their interpretations differ! 
How plainly do they bear the impress of different epochs and 
diverse geniuses! Rameau’s was doubtless the most opulent of 
these, from the viewpoint of musical invention. The rhythms of 
the infernal dances and chants in Hippolyte et Aricie and Castor 
et Pollux have a dynamic energy that rises to a high pitch of 
power; whereas, in the Elysian Fields, the most charming flowers 
of melody spring up at each step and are renewed in profusion; 
it is truly delightful! However, if we contrast these tableaux 
with those designed by Gluck in Orphée, it is not said that the 
palm would not be awarded to him. The fact is that Gluck, less 
exclusively a musician, saw deeper into the nature of things than 
his French predecessor. The latter, as we have said, was a rational- 
ist; this quality does not suffice for invoking dreams of the nether 
world. His music is wanting in mystery. But how natural is 
its efflorescence, how graceful and seductive are its ingenuous 


accents! 


* 


Diderot made an ingenious summary of Rameau’s lifework, in 
so far as this could be appreciated by a contemporary, in a book 
on whose title he inscribes himself as “the nephew of Rameau.” 
“He delivered us (so he says) from the plain-chant that we had 
been psalmodizing for over a hundred years. ...He presented 
us with a certain number of operas in which we find harmony, 
bits of song, disconnected ideas, clashes, soaring flights, triumphs, 
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Fac-simile from Rameau’s Manuscript Score of ‘‘Zephire ou La Nymphe de Diane” at the Conservatoire, Paris. 
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onslaughts, glorifications, murmurs, breathless victories, airs de 
danse that will live eternally... .” 

We shall have to dwell on nearly every item in this critique. 
In his*first observation the writer notes the satisfaction felt by 
the¥men of Voltaire’s time—and by Diderot himself—on seeing 
music divest itself of the dead weight that had encumbered the 
art in the past, all too replete (for their taste) with the majesty 
of Louis Quatorze. This is not, after all, the essential point in 
his appreciation. But let us look further. ‘We find harmony.” 
This we know already. “Bits of song.” It is true that Rameau 
does not always feel himself obliged to give his melodies the 
amplitude which their entry might sometimes lead one to expect; 
but where a few notes suffice him to make his point, why ask him 
to prolong them unnecessarily? 

Even so, there may be a substratum of truth in what follows. 
The recitatives, with their continual changes of time and tempo, 
sometimes deserve the censure implied in the words “disconnected 
ideas.” As to the “flights, triumphs, onslaughts, glorifications, 
victories,” etc., they very neatly define a style which was that of 
all operatic music at the time of Louis XV, a style to which Rameau 
readily conformed, and which he carried to its ultimate per- 
fection: the rococo style, to be exact, with its luxuriance of convo- 
luted ornamentation, of grooves and bosses, of venturesome 
vocalises, but handled with so great authority and assurance as 
to arrive at a close resemblance to veritable classicism. The final 
outcome of these various amalgamations was a style that Debussy 
—who, although living at so different an epoch, levied on the 
same sources—declares to be “fashioned of delicate and charmful 
tenderness, of true accents,” and praises “this clarity, this pre- 
cision, this compactness of form.” 

But where we find ourselves in accord with Diderot is in his 
final phrase, thrown off, as it were, in passing and carelessly: 
“Airs de danse that will live eternally.” Ah! How well that is 
said! Perhaps it was indeed into these airs that Rameau put the 
best that in him was. True, we have endeavored to set in the best 
possible light the eminent qualities of the scientific musician, of 
the painter of sonorous frescos. But the true inwardness of his 
genius is yet more intimately revealed in those pages of lightsome 
gayety that he tossed off uncounted. We have seen him grappling 
with the complexities of harmony; for him chromatics and enhar- 
monics held no secrets. But the simplest major offered him 
resources even more inexhaustible. A realization of this fact 
struck the pioneers among those who, when Rameau’s scores were 
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still sleeping their century-old slumber, conceived the idea of 
shaking off their dust. And, lo! what were these works of a master 
with the repellant reputation of a musical scientist? It is true, 
besides, that he had said, “I try to conceal art by that same art.” 
In this he had wonderful success. If we can say a good word for 
that fallacious obsession of French opera which assigned to the 
dance a place of such disproportionate importance, it will obviously 
be on account of the opportunity it offered Rameau to fashion so 
many gems of exquisite beauty. 

It had always been his natural bent to cultivate this aptitude. 
His principal collection of pieces for the clavecin, a youthful work, 
abounds in numbers with lilting rhythms, spirited and colorful, 
whose melody flows in a full stream. Some of these he later 
inserted in the ballets of his operas. Those which he wrote directly 
for orchestra join to these immanent characteristics the attraction 
of transparent and fluid sonorities that blend admirably with the 
clear-cut rhythmic designs. 

The pastoral scenes, something that could not well be left 
out of works by this contemporary of Watteau, are full of sylvan 
songs; here the voices of shepherdesses alternate with the lays of 
amorous nightingales, and the danses present that aspect of 
refined rusticity in which the century took such delight. Rameau 
was never at a loss to supply fresh models. We find samples of 
them in his earlier pieces for clavecin; in his first opera, too, he sets 
the musettes a-sounding in this wise: 


ll! 
SS 


Chan-tonssur la mu- set - te,Chan- Auson de la mu-set- te, Dan- sons! 
Let us sing to the pipes one and To the sound of the pipes we will dance! 


T 


Long thereafter, when almost a septuagenarian, he could 
still summon up fresh inspiration as of yore and conceive new 
traceries of equally pure design. Below is a theme from La 
Guirlande (1751), whose graceful contour reminds one of an antique 
pastoral poem: 


Quand du dieu des bois VA - mour ; te, 
When up-on the flute His love the syl- van god is sigh - ing, 


Phi - lo - méle est mu- et - te, E - cho nose é - le-ver la voix 


Phi-lo-me - la is mute, And sweet Ech-o dare not raise her voice. 
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What a contrast between these simple themes, of such artistic 
naiveté, and the intense harmonies of our first examples! In 
these few quotations a consummate genius is revealed. 

This last-noted aptitude of Rameau’s for imparting, to all 
his music, an impression of harmonious symmetry, extends even 
to movements in which a sense of immobility might appear more 
fitting. In Hippolyte et Aricie there occurs a Hymn to Diana 
whose elegantly traced contour shows great purity. Nevertheless, 
the rhythm is such that at times it seems as though the priestesses 
of the chaste goddess were about to pose as a dance-chorus and 
execute the steps of a minuet! A half-century later, with the 
change in art-ideals, Gluck in his turn was to set hymns to Diana 
to music, but he proceeded along quite different lines; the rhythm 
he employed was simply that of ancient prosody, the austere and 
measured dactyl, proper for religious processions. Does this 
mean that it is necessary to express a preference for either of these 
conceptions?—a difficult matter, in all conscience! This would be 
tantamount to admitting the validity of only one of them, whereas 
each has its good points. It would be a sad mistake to condemn, 
by reason of an exclusive preference for the severe style, the 
exquisite art of the eighteenth century which, with all its diversity, 
is far from futile. This Rameau has shown conclusively in his mani- 
fold creations, where sweetness alternates with profundity, the 
serious with the brilliant. He is of that breed of artists concerning 
whom Nietzsche said: “The gods have wingéd feet.” It is the 
peculiar misfortune of his imponderable work that it drags after 
it the dead weight of the opera-texts. But if one could detach 
and dissociate it from this literature, and contemplate in Rameau 
the musician alone, one would have to accept without restriction 
Diderot’s final eulogy and, viewing his work as a whole, conclude 
by saying, “‘He created a work that will endure forever.” 


* * 
* 


Rameau’s career on earth may perhaps not have seemed 
enviable to those who spend their lives in seeking immediate 
gratifications only. He had periods of sore agitation, of strenuous 
labor, of strife, and he did not always emerge as victor from the 
struggles in which he engaged. But he was sustained first of all 
by a consciousness of his genius and the goodness of his cause, and, 
besides, by the constant fellowship of a faithful companion who 
never betrayed him, music. Having these, a man is never un- 
happy. We have seen how he waited fifty years before he had a 
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‘chance to show what he was capable of. Did he, after all, find 
compensation in success? Not immediately, as we well know. 
The offerings he dispensed were so different from those to which 
people were accustomed that they could not fail to derange the 
habitudes and arouse the prejudices of opinionated audiences. 
His opponents supported Lully, who, they said, would remain 
the champion of the lyric stage in spite of him. They called him 
a “distiller of grotesque chords’’; they censured him for contriving 
a parade of difficulties at the expense of simple nature. Nothing 
could be more unjust than these animadversions. Rameau never 
dreamed of attacking Lully or of destroying his influence; however 
original his own genius may have been, he lacked the temperament 
of a reformer, of a revolutionary, an iconoclast. His entirely 
legitimate ambition was to rejuvenate the musical element of the 
opera bequeathed to him by his predecessors by an infusion of 
fresh blood. 

For the rest, from the very nature of things, he could not 
fail to be understood and admired in the end; for some years he 
was looked upon by his contemporaries as the genius that he surely 
was: “Orphée-Rameau,” as Voltaire said. But now, instead of 
enjoying this glory so fairly won, he began to feel uneasy in its 
possession at the moment when the hour of repose should have 
struck. He was seventy when the Italian invasion materialized— 
the war of the Bouffons—and when the philosophers of the Ency- 
clopedia proclaimed that’ the French had no music. By this he 
was deeply hurt. 

Besides, he himself had felt the power of the adversary— 
a psychic power, and most seductive. One of his confidants (Abbé 
Arnaud, as confirmed by Grétry) recorded the following remark 
of his: “If I were thirty years younger I should go to Italy; 
Pergolesi should be my model: I should conform my harmony to 
that verity in declamation that ought to be the guiding principle 
of musicians; but when one is sixty. . . .”” 

And it may be that Rameau, on his deathbed, was doubtful 
of himself, and thought that he should have shaped his course 
otherwise. 

Supposing this to have been the fact, he was greatly 
mistaken. 

This is not the place to institute a comparison between the 
respective qualities of French and Italian music. As regards the 
superiority of either of these arts above the other, there can be 
no absolute criterion; each exhibits the flowering of a diverse 
genius, and each has an equal right to exist. 
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For the moment let us not even inquire whether any advan- 
tage might ensue if their fusion were effected, to their mutual 
enrichment through the interchange of their respective qualities. 
The time was at hand, when Gluck, alluding to former antago- 
nisms, would say, “I desire to do away with the ridiculous dis- 
tinctions between the music of different nations.”” And some 
assert that Rameau had already expressed the same idea. Another 
confidant of his, Chabanon, says that he denounced “the national 
taste that tends only to restrict art; music (so he thought) is the 
language of all the world; the different climates do nothing but 
change its dialects.” 

This may be true. A time should come when these fine ideas 
will be practically applied, to the great advantage of progress in 
art. But it has not yet arrived. The eighteenth century continued 
to maintain the original ethnical distinctions, with regard to the 
manifestations of mind as well as in all other matters. It con- 
ceived music as being of a different nature according as it emanated 
from one source or another. Possibly, this was not an error. The 
fact is that, until that time, French music had preserved its native 
purity free from all contamination. To draw forth its very 
essence, a man of genius had to arise; and this heaven-sent being 
was Rameau. He is the veritable incarnation of the music of his 
race. He possessed the most salient, the most spontaneous, the 
most unmitigated peculiarities of the national character. His 
melodies, as well as his ingenious harmonies, smack of the soil— 
and not just of the soil of France in general, but, specifically, of 
his native province, Burgundy, the land of famous wines, a land 
wherein there circulates a sap of generous potency, a land of rare 
and exquisite perfume; and these are the very qualities that live 
in his works and found their counterpart within his musical soul. 
Rameau was the pioneer who most clearly revealed, through his 
art, what such a land can bring forth (whatever may sometimes 
be said of it) when it is one of those that have loved music the 
best and are the best-beloved of music. 


(Translated by Theodore Baker.) 
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DOSTOIEVSKY AND FOLK-SONG 
By ANDRE C@UROY 


Russian writer does not look upon the taste for music 

as distinct from intellectual pleasures; it is not a sort of 
annex to a spiritual enjoyment, in which only privileged students 
can share. Music has permeated Russian literature from the 
very earliest times, as we see from anonymous poems relating to 
Igor. The legendary character Stavre is endowed with musical 
talents: he was a kind of bard who sang airs about Jerusalem 
and Constantinople and cultivated music of every sort. The 
Sadko of the people is another type of musician-poet, skilled in 
the lute. 

Then jugglers and mountebanks, courteously treated by 
Ivan the Terrible, spread profane music throughout the land by 
means of folk-songs whose vogue rapidly increases, though the 
words do not always further the cause of morality. The Church 
becomes alarmed. It reproaches this music for being the hand- 
maiden of pagan traditions. The very word—musician—becomes 
an insult; it is the term wherewith Nestor scourges Sviatopolk, 
the Accursed. The preachers of the thirteenth century com- 
placently put forward the theory that the Tartar invasion was 
nothing less than punishment from heaven inflicted on the Rus- 
sian nation for their profane musical enjoyments. In the thir- 
teenth century, music is condemned under Article 92 of the Sto 
Glav—the Code of the Hundred Chapters. In 1649, an imperial 
ukase orders the destruction of musical instruments in Moscow. 

All the same, the patriarchs show themselves less severe with 
regard to vocal music. Ricon acknowledges that organ music is 
soulless as compared with the human voice. Gerbinius relates 
that the Psalms chanted by the confraternity of Kiev, without 
instrumental accompaniment, are “more holy and more majestic” 
than those of the Roman Church. The Tsars are by no means 
hostile to the spread of music. Alexis Mikhaylovich, father of 
Peter the Great, in the year 1672, tolerates the theatrical per- 
formances of a German company of players, with orchestral 
accompaniment. His son enlivens public meetings with har- 
monious strains. Peter the Second deigns to learn the violin. 


AN is the case in Germanic and Anglo-Saxon countries, the 
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Anne institutes an Italian opera, and Alexander the First a French 
opera. 

1 We also find that writers are closely interested in matters 
musical. At the time of Elisabeth, Soumarakov writes the text 
of Cephalus and Procris for Araja (1755). Lomonossov creates 
for Raupach (to whom Soumarokov gave the text of an Alceste) 
an oratorio on the Psalms of David. During the reign of Catherine 
II there appear poet-musicians: Matinski and Prince Gortchakov, 
who write music and words simultaneously; Princess Catherine 
Romanovna Dachkov, who composes poems and melodies. Musi- 
cians become literary heroes: Pushkin writes his admirable 
dramatic scene, Mozart and Salieri; Pisemski, in his novel “The 
Freemasons,” chooses for his principal character Aliabiev, that 
writer of popular operettas and romances whose Nightingale 
and Evening Chimes delight village choruses. At the same time 
we find musicians writing their own words to their operas: Serov 
writes part of the libretto of Judith, Moussorgski composes the 
text of Boris, of the Khovantchina, and of numerous songs. 


I 


Dostoievsky shows not the slightest desire to shirk this con- 
tinual rapprochement between music and letters. Not that he is 
an ardent musician: his daughter Aimée tells us that he could 
tolerate only one opera, always the same, the Rousslan and Loud- 
milla of Glinka. (Not such a bad choice, pace Tourgueneff.) 
Nevertheless his dolorous soul loves to summon its impressions 
in the realm of music. “Remembrance,” says one of the charac- 
ters in “‘Sous-Sol,” “had remained within me like some musical 
motive which would not go away.” It was this character which, 
one joyous day, sings out aloud airs from Italian operas. Occa- 
sionally some dumb actor appears, characterised, in realistic 
fashion, by a somewhat advanced musical analysis. Or that 
lost soul in ‘“‘An Adolescent,” a cunning fellow who is “passion- 
ately’’ fond of music and aspires to create a new “Faust”: cho- 
ruses, hymns, Gretchen enters; the choruses will belong to the 
Middle Ages and “‘will smack of the fifteenth century”’; a recitative, 
sweet and familiar, will depict Gretchen’s anguish whilst a mourn- 
ful ‘Dies irae’ is being played. Then will come the song of the 
invisible devil; “it should almost be in concord and harmony with 
the hymns, and yet different from them,” and will be sung by 


a tenor (a formal condition) who is first tender and afterwards 
passionate. Gretchen falls on her knees. The prayer will be 
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“something very short,” half a recitative, nalve and free from 
trills or embellishments, and no more than four lines in length, 
“somewhat after the style of Stradella.” Gretchen is carried 
away in a faint, and the choruses thunder forth their joyous 
strains. Curtain. In another place, Dostoievsky depicts with 
like complacency the meanderings of a counterpoint wherein La 
Marseillaise openly fraternises with Du lieber Augustin. 

This solicitude for exactness in the description of phantasy 
fails, after all, to conceal the musical commonplaces of romanti- 
cism. It characterises the weakness of the times; we find it even 
in Dickens and Thackeray, where musical realism is affected by 
conventional themes. In the case of Dostoievsky, this is proved 
by Nietotchka (or Child Soul), the story of the daughter of a mad 
musician who thinks himself a genius, drinks to excess and stran- 
gles his wife. After killing her, he plays the violin over the corpse. 
“They were not ordinary sounds that the instrument produced, 
but rather sighs and sobs, heart-rending laments crowding for 
expression beneath the quivering bow.” (Theme of music in 
madness and death.) The girl, a musician of nervous tempera- 
ment, goes to a concert, and, in the features of the performer, 
thinks she recognises her father who long ago disappeared from 
home. “He played the same air. No longer the slightest doubt. 
It is his violin whose strains have pierced my very soul.”” (Theme 
of musical recollections.) She grows up, and it is discovered that 
she possesses a fine voice and “feels” every chord that is played 
to her. (Theme of a feminine voice.) The lady who befriended 
her, a short time before dying, strikes a few notes on the piano; 
a string snaps; whereupon Nietotchka in inspired accents exclaims, 
“That string was too tight, and so she died.” (Theme to represent 
the symbolism of sound.) 

This was the kind of thing that characterised the whole of 
literature in the nineteenth century. But whereas many writers 
had no conception beyond the expression of musical feeling, 
Dostoievsky revealed the fact that there was a spring of simple 
and real emotion in folk-song. Then the man of letters in quest 
of elegies gives place to the soul that suffers with those who sing. 
Ey Oukhnem, the song of the Volga galley-slaves, is the one that 
sheds the strongest light on the depths of the Russian soul: and 
it is in the bagnio that Dostoievski understood the hidden meaning 
of the people’s melodies. The Christmas celebrations among the 
Siberian convicts touched him to the heart. The prisoners walk 
about in bands, twanging “in bold swaggering fashion”’ the strings 
of their balalaikas, the touloupe flung back over the shoulder. 
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With bitter humour and rhythmic eagerness, it is related that 
a gay fellow, living like a lord, has been sent to prison where, 
seated before a plate of boiled cabbage, he thinks regretfully of 
his former blanc-manger and champagne.’ Another song expresses 
a like regret: 

Formerly I really lived; 

While still an urchin I played about, 

And I had my capital. 

But now I have lost my capital 

And I have come to live in chains. 


At times, humour gives place to a hymn of hope: 


The heavenly light shines forth, 
The drum beats the reveille, 

The senior opens the door, 

The clerk comes to call our names. 
No one sees us behind the walls; 
They do not see how we live here. 
God, creator of heaven, is with us; 
We shall not perish here below. 


Of a more melancholy strain is their despair: 


No longer shall mine eyes behold the land 
Where I was born; 

To suffer unmerited torment 

Am I condemned all my life long. 

The owl will moan on the house-top, 

And fill the forest with his lamentings. 
My heart is torn with sadness 

That I shall not be there. 


This plaint is frequently sung as a solo, not as a chorus. 
When the day’s tasks are over, a prisoner leaves the barracks, sits 
on the steps, leans his chin on his hand, and sings in a falsetto 
voice. One listens to him, “‘and something breaks in one’s heart.” 

Nor is it the words alone that find an echo in the soul of the 
writer; he is touched by the melodies, by the music of the instru- 
ments. An improvised orchestra begins to play: two violins, 
two guitars, a tambourine, three balalaikas. The violins merely 
screak and moan; the guitars are worthless. On the other hand, 
the balalaikas are remarkable. 

Really I had hitherto no idea of the resources of these rough popu- 


lar instruments; I was amazed. Harmony and execution, but mainly 
expression, the very essence of the motive, were rendered in superior 


ou 1Both in Russian and in German, blanc-manger denotes a kind of sweetened custard 
and rice. 
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style. It was then that I clearly understood, for the first time, the utter 
boldness and mad self-abandonment exhibited in our popular dance- 
tunes and in our drinking-songs. 


II 


The reason why Dostoievsky is so profoundly conscious of 
the hidden charm of Russian popular music, is because he is 
aware—as also are those who sing—how feeble mankind is when 
struggling against the will to live; because he finds, in this anony- 
mous music, a refuge against the bitterness of destiny. In this 
connection, it is worth while recording the moving description 
given by another Russian writer about the year 1860 of the folk- 
songs of the haulers, the bourlaki. (Rechetnikov, Those of Pod- 
lipnaia, 1888.) 


They sing. They sing at considerable length, each in his own lan- 
guage, without even understanding the meaning of the rhymes they 
compose. They sing because their hearts fail them; because they feel 
that singing relieves them. Their melancholy rhapsodies express their 
longings and desires, their vague expectation of a better future, the 
sadness of their present lot. Some of them are real musicians. Some 
play gay airs, instinct with ail that life of which these people are capable; 
others twang the balalaika, whose soft, melancholy strains so well express 
their aspirations. They sing and dance and play the accordion. The 
bourlaki who have already been at sea are all acquainted with the song 
“Adown our little mother Volga,” which is frequently sung by the 
bourlaki of three, five or even six boats at the same time. This refrain 
has a special attraction for them. Though unable to explain their feel- 
ings, they consider it a fine song, finer than any other in the world. 
This is how the bourlaki sing: they sit with bowed heads leaning on 
their clenched hands, sadly gazing upon the water as it flows by, their 
countenances expressive of suffering. You listen to these songs, you 
might listen to them for ever; and yet you cannot make out the words, 
you hear only a plaint, a prolonged heartrending moan. [Gounod 
noticed the same thing after an audition at the Slavianski chapel.] 
The bourlaki understand nothing of the music of civilization. “Those 
fellows play well,” they say, “but it is not the kind of music for us.” 
“Come, little father, play us a tune, something gay; see, it’s here that 
it hurts me,” says a bourlak, placing his hand on his heart or his breast. 
And they strike up their mournful songs, whose strains carry so far 
over the waters. 


It is because “it hurts him” also that Dostoievsky, disdainful 
of learned music, adheres to his beloved opera Rousslan and Loud- 
milla, and likes nothing so well as the folk-songs which run through 
it. And for the same reason this music, which he loves as does 
Platon Karataiev in ““War and Peace,” does not feel the effects of 
Tolstoi’s reprobation. Such music is not the sonorous alcoholism, 
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the melodious effeminate lewdness, which he scourges in the 
“Kreutzer Sonata”; rather is it the efflorescence of the terrible 
Slav skoutchno, of an ennui that is implacable and hard as life 
itself. Its involved simplicity expresses a profound trait of the 
Russian soul, a desire of communion amongst all beings, a thirst 
after brotherhood. It forms a sonorous choral commentary on 
Gogol’s words to Botkine in a letter written in the year 1841: 
“T will have nothing to do with happiness which falls to me alone 
among a thousand. I refuse it unless I can share with my broth- 
ers.” About the same time (June 28, 1842) Herzen wrote in his 


private Diary: 


Why did he—this moujik—sing? Because his song enabled him 
to enter unknowingly into the kingdom of God, into that world of the 
infinite and the beautiful. He whose spirit is one with humanity sings 
as naturally as the flower exhales its odours, but he sings for self. The 
throb of life, the joy of being, burst forth in sound; man fills the air 
with his songs; he holds communion with nature and satisfies his thirst 


after existence. 


It is a communion of feeling, closer even in misfortune than in 
joy. This sense of communion also inspired Korolenko to write 
his “Blind Musician”’; at first the blind man finds in music nothing 
but a selfish relief of his misfortune, but no sooner does he 
sympathise with his blind brothers, less fortunate even than himself, 
than the expression of his music assumes a more human value; it 
becomes a prayer for the future of all mankind; it is “the élan 
of a soul towards the light.” 

Similarly Dostoievsky, as he listens to folk-songs, feels 
keener sympathy with the poor, with the humiliated and offended 
of this world, with those who labour grievously and who have for 
their labour only the consolation of song. He loves them “in 
music” with a sane and primitive ingenuousness which, in a 
Gorki, becomes a dim and troubled mysticism. In the soul of 
the singing nation, Dostoievsky regains his own soul; they are 
one in confidence and love. 


(Translated by Fred Rothwell.) 
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DIALOGUE AFTER A DUO 
By ADOLPHE BOSCHOT 


T was spring, and the days were already beginning to lengthen. 

In a drawing-room, with its white wainscoting all in harmo- 

nious regularity, two young men had just finished playing a 
piece by Mozart. They were alone, and facing each other, with 
a dual stand between them, containing the sheets of music. They 
had finished playing for the second time the first of the two ad- 
mirable duos for violin and viola which Mozart composed in 
1783. 

One of them rose from his chair, went to a table and put 
back his instrument into its still open case: 

“‘Are you satisfied?” he suddenly asked. 

“A strange question,” rejoined the other, still holding his 
violin. 

He, too, now rose to his feet, put away his violin into its 
case and carefully loosened the bow-strings. 

The two friends, who were about thirty years of age, liked 
to call on each other to play the works of their favourite composers, 
either alone or with two or three others, all genuine lovers of 
music. To them, chamber music was one of the finest expressions 
of the human soul. Occasionally, after a quartet or a trio, they 
would light cigarettes and indulge in a prolonged chat. The 
violinist walked up to the fireplace, sat down in one armchair, 
while his friend took the other, and said: 

“Your question makes me uneasy.... No sooner have we 
finished than you ask me if I am satisfied. . . . Satisfied with what? 
With this piece by Mozart? ... My dear fellow, have you come 
to be less fond of the first of these two admirable duos?” 

“On the contrary, I am now fonder of it than I ever was.” 

“Perhaps you think that the second duo would have given 
you greater pleasure than the first?” 

“No, I like them too well to spoil my pleasure by comparing 
them. Each has its own merits; every time I play either of these 
masterpieces, I seem to see—or rather I live with—Mozart who 
gives them sudden birth, like the blossoming of two splendid 
flowers.” 
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“Then, what more do you want?” 

“All the time we are playing such a work and this divine 
music is living within me, I desire nothing more than this enchant- 
ment, which is as beautiful as anything that love can give. After- 
wards, however, when the charm leaves me and is no more than a 
faint memory, I ask myself: ““What good was it?” or rather I say: 
“J have been happy, but why?...” 

“T can scarcely understand you asking yourself such questions. 
Nevertheless, I can perhaps give a symbolic reply: watch me... .” 

He stopped speaking, and lit a cigarette. 

“There...” he said, after a few puffs, “I do not claim that 
music and the smoke of a cigarette are two identical things for 
nothing equals nothing in what we experience, in what moves 
our sensibility. Each of us is the measure of his own sensations 
and feelings; each day, our mental states are really new. Still, 
amongst the things we perceive, there are resemblances or analo- 
gies. A cigarette, like a work of art, is something superfluous. .. .” 

“Superfluous, and yet so necessary.” 

“Evidently ... but we understand each other. The super- 
fluous has become necessary for certain maniacs who imagine 
themselves superior, or more civilised, because they have needs 
and habits which other men have not. A cigarette makes us 
forget ourselves a little, it offers a diversion to our thoughts; the 
curling smoke is like an intangible caprice, the play of fugitive 
uncertain curves, pleasing us by its gracefulness, its brevity, its 
element of unexpectedness; we like this moving caprice, it repre- 
sents hazard and invites us to reverie. As for music... .” 

“How can you compare it with anything so insubstantial as 
smoke. In music there is beauty, expression, picturesque sug- 
gestion... .” 

“Yes, there is all that, or rather, we attribute all that to 
music. Suppose you were to say to me: “When [I light a cigar- 
ette of Oriental tobacco, I again see the harbour at Havre at 
nine o'clock in the evening.” 

“It would be very odd; I should not say it.” 

“It is but a supposition, after all, showing the strange corre- 
spondence of terms between which we can see no natural rapport: 
Oriental tobacco, the harbour at Havre, nine o’clock in the evening. 
Still, as a result of impressions and memories that are quite per- 
sonal, even a normal mind can bring about such a correspondence. 
Similarly, any particular music may present, to a given listener, 
an altogether particular meaning which the other listeners could 
not foresee. The expression and emotion which each of us finds 
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in music result from personal associations of ideas, of images or 
mental states. .. .” 

“Tt is this that renders all talk on music lacking in sub- 
stance. ...” 

“Undoubtedly, and the ensemble of such associations is 
peculiar to each man, is strictly individual, and is modified by 
the other changes hourly introduced by the life of the man himself. 
This is why what music evokes or signifies to one listener may 
remain a dead letter to another.” 

“That is only partly true, far less than is imagined. Here, 
for instance, are a few facts, wholly personal, though I feel certain 
of them. Once, as a child, I was reading a novel by Jules Verne 
and my aunt was playing a valse of Chopin. Now, for some 
twenty years past, whenever I hear that valse in D flat, I see 
again an illustration from Captain Grant: an eagle flying away 
with a child. Such an association of ideas, one which I cannot 
forget, is so fortuitous that I shall never imagine that I can con- 
jecture any normal relationship between a valse of Chopin and a 
novel by Jules Verne. But other associations are natural and 
constant, they seem inevitable to the majority of mankind. The 
rhythms of music have equivalents or their images in space; 
sometimes they are imitated from the sounds of nature; a galloping 
horse, at each tread, gives three stampings of the hoofs followed 
by a short silence. All normal men will perceive this rhythm in 
the same way; consequently they will be able to recognise it in 
music if the composer reproduces it satisfactorily.” 

“For instance, in the Course ad l’abime of La Damnation de 
Faust.” 

“Listening to this orchestral passage, we note that there 
exists a natural constant association between certain elements 
of the music and certain external facts perceived by all. Other 
like associations, i. e., not individual and quite exceptional, but 
rather common to many men, may be noted in other cases, and 
thus certain musical works may become similarly expressive to 
many listeners; to those who understand them, they constitute 
a real language.” 

“One that is less precise than speech and incapable of ex- 
pressing ideas. .. .” 

“Of course, my dear fellow. I said language because it is a con- 
venient word to which may be applied all necessary restrictions.” 

“This one, for instance: music is the language of the inef- 
fable. . .. Now, this apparently seductive formula has no definite 
... perhaps no intelligible . . . meaning.” 
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“T readily agree that vague or pretentious expressions are 
invariably obnoxious.” 

“Saint-Evremond, a discerning man, distrusted the word 
vast. And you are well aware that the word has been greatly 
abused by bombastic authors.” 

“All the same, it may be used with fine effect, its very lack 
of preciseness may be pleasing. The words used when speaking 
of musical expression must be excused if they are somewhat vague; 
such a misfortune can scarcely be avoided, for words, with the 
images or ideas they designate, are not of the same order as music.” 

“You have again returned, I see, to Pascal’s three famous 
orders: of body, mind, and heart.” 

“This triple formula seems to me one of the best explanations 
which. .. .” 

“Excuse me, does it explain anything?” 

“You are right, we never explain anything.” 

“All the same, we have explained Latin and Greek au- 
thors... .” 

“A play upon words, though I am grateful to you for the 
fantastic comparison. To explain an ancient or a foreign author 
means to translate him into a language to which we are more 
accustomed, also to comment on his ideas—which means partially 
attributing to him our own. Similarly, when we explain an action 
or a fact, we place them in a series of other facts which we imagine 
we are interpreting more satisfactorily. This is a translation, 
a transposition; but it explains nothing. To explain, as the ety- 
mology of the word indicates, is clearly to unfold what is folded, 
to unroll what is rolled. Such an unrolling, such an interior 
exploration, which would continually penetrate more deeply into 
what we desire to know, would be complete only on one condition; 
from term to term, cause to cause, we should have to succeed in 
showing—or rather revealing—an absolute cause, acting of itself 
alone.” 

mean incomprehensible, mysterious. . . . 

“We note effects which seem to come from some particular 
cause; consequently, when we no longer keep watch upon the 
uncertain advance of our minds, we are ready to suppose that 
some particular cause exists. For instance, the phenomena of 
electricity or of gravity induce us to use the word electricity or the 
word attraction. But we do not know what corresponds to such 
words, nor even if anything, some concealed reality, corresponds 
to them. We see analogous phenomena, analogous relations 
between certain phenomena, to designate which we use such 
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words as electricity, heat, attraction.... Practically, in laboratory 
experiments, in industry or daily usage, we act as though such 
causes existed, we appear to utilise them; practically, we act as 
though we believed in their existence: and yet never do we see 
the things themselves, perhaps we should give up all idea of defining 
them. ... Therefore, Pascal’s triple formula seems a particularly 
happy one, especially if it be used with all necessary caution. I 
do not expect this formula to explain what the three orders are, 
for that would amount to defining what are ‘bodies,’ then 
‘minds,’ and finally ‘heart’ or ‘grace.’ And this is impossible.” 

‘At least, it is very perplexing, and life is too short... .” 

*‘So we are agreed.” 

‘Rather are we employing the same words, though without 
knowing what they mean.” 

“Excuse me, without having defined them.” 

“It’s the same thing.” 

“Not altogether. The task of defining should be neither 
scorned nor exaggerated. It does not always answer alike either 
to the needs of the modern mind, or to the nature of things exam- 
ined one after another. Still, though we must give up all idea of 
defining matter or mind, that need not prevent us from making 
use of both. Philosophers in time gone by may assure us, by 
academic reasoning, that we shall never know anything of matter; 
others for the past twenty centuries assert that it is eternal and 
indestructible; certain pre-war scientists—though they may be 
contradicted by others in the immediate future—affirm that the 
atom is neither simple nor indestructible but consists of two 
corpuscles, electron and proton, one gravitating round the other 
at an amazing velocity. ... Really, all this is most ingenious. 
But what concern is it of ours, when we make use of matter every 
day, every moment? ... Thus it is convenient to note that there 
is an order of bodies; likewise an order of intelligence, and a third 
order, that of...” 

“Are you a spiritualist?” 

“Words have no terrors for me, since I am not a candidate 
for parliamentary honours. You may call me a reactionary or @ 
socialist, on condition I am allowed to explain.” 

“T understand you perfectly. You are not a spiritualist like 
the good old folk of 1840 who said to the scientists: “You are 
filthy materialists. You shut yourselves up in your laboratories 
and look at ugly things mouldering in glass jars. Let me explain 
to you the meaning of the universe, for I listen to the teachings of 
my soul and hold special communication with the invisible worlds!” 
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“You pour ridicule upon these spiritualists; nor are you 
wrong, for they indulge in exaggeration. But their opponents 
did the same. When Taine in his early days declared that “‘vice 
and virtue are products like sugar or vitriol,” he was the victim 
of his own eloquence; he once more neglected gradations; he 
spoke strongly, though not in strict accord with facts. He denied 
the existence of a spiritual and moral order, bringing everything 
down to the physical. If you approve such judgment, you must 
approve any one who should say to you: “If I had the right 
apparatus and a few cells of Wagner’s brain, I could enable you 
to hear the Meistersinger.” 

“How absurd!” 

“That is precisely why I say it. In these days, indeed, 
people are rather inclined to refuse to look upon such a claim as 
absurd. They make all things, even moral and spiritual, depend 
solely on matter. Believe that I am sincere and anything but 
ironical when I assert that one must remain, though tactfully, 
something of a spiritualist.” 

“Nevertheless. .. .” 

“My dear friend, all the epithets that have been applied 
to men, even to philosophers, certainly include people who have 
uttered foolish sayings.” 

“T should be sorry to contradict you. When I called you a 
spiritualist, I...” 

“Look at your watch. The fingers indicate that it is half 
past four. Now, it must have been about twenty past four when 
we finished the duo of Mozart. So you will agree that for ten 
minutes we have been exchanging ideas. Would that be possible 
if both of us, in so far as is compatible with the modern mind, 
were not already to some extent spiritualists?”’ 

“Excuse me, we must first agree as to terms, explain and 
define. ...” 

“No, life is too short, our minds too limited. Remember 
that certain Greek philosophers denied the reality of motion. 
Other Greeks answered by walking themselves and getting them 
to walk.” 

“Then let us return to practical statements, to words unde- 
fined though utilised as pigeon-holes into which may be put away 
similar facts or ideas.” 

“We will utilise, as we have just agreed to do, the words 
body, mind, and...” 

“Really, you refuse to define the terms for fear of confusing 
them.” 
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“That’s an epigram. But upon whom does it fall, on those 
who define or on those who do not? A scientist entangled in a 
definition of electricity would be losing his time and trouble; 
but the one who utilises the phenomena that seem to be produced 
by this undefined force may make profitable discoveries. Instead 
of engaging in endless quibbles, I keep humbly and prudently 
to what seems evident. Before seeking the quintessence of things, 
I open my eyes and look at what is before me. Now, this is what I 
note, and what any one can ascertain: music participates in the 
order of bodies and in the order of the mind, since it utilises 
sounds. These result from physical vibrations, perceived by men 
who, on the whole, are possessed of sensibility and even of intelli- 
gence. Music, too, is conceived and organised, it is endowed 
with regularity and formal beauty, by the mind of the composer: 
these various qualities are noted and appreciated by the intelli- 
gence of the listeners. In addition, by its expression, by all that 
it suggests apart from the plane of the intellect, music shows that 
it also lives on another, a more secret plane; and this order is that 
of the heart, of love.” 

“The order of grace, as Pascal would say. You are more 
than a spiritualist; you are a mystic.” 

“T have already said that words do not terrify me in the 
slightest. Still, I request that an attempt first be made to con- 
sider the idea they contain, and especially to show the limits of 
this idea, the uncertain zones where it blends with a similar idea, 
or again, its bonds, rapports or oppositions with different ideas. 
Then, if we are solicitous of the multiple living reality, we find 
that we cannot really perceive any idea or fact whatsoever by 
isolating it from the rest: no fact or idea is an indispensable 
whole, a circle closed by an immutable impassable line; but 
everything is one with everything else, each part radiates on the 
whole, and there is something of all in all. No fact comes about 
or disappears, no idea forms, develops or dies away, apart from 
dependence on a wide system of facts and ideas. We are intelli- 
gent to the extent that we are endowed for the discovery of these 
multiple bonds and this shifting mutual dependence wherein also 
has to be discovered that which is of greater or of less importance. 
To enlarge and refine one’s intellect is to render it more pliable in 
this direction: nothing is more valuable than the way in which 
we can gauge the co-efficient of importance it is advisable to allow, 
in various cases, to some particular idea.” 

“T am aware that this is why you admire the critical acumen 
of Sainte-Beuve and Renan, Féneijon and Voltaire.” 
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“True, but I have said all this because you called me a mys- 
tic: I wanted to get you to understand such a word aright and 
above all to measure its application precisely. And do not forget 
to consider within what limits it can be used. In his laboratory, 
i. e., in the physical order, Pasteur carried on and interpreted 
his experiments by taking matter alone into account; but in daily 
life, i. e., in the sentimental, moral or religious order, he was a 
believer. If I am a mystic, you are one also, and every man is 
compelled to be one, just as every man is to some extent spiritual- 
istic. Of course, it is a matter of degree; one is more or less mys- 
tical and acknowledges it. Just now you asked me if I liked 
Mozart’s first duo as well as I do the second, and I know that you 
yourself like them both. Am I right?” 

“You certainly are.” 

“Then how can you love them without recognising ‘the order 
of love’? We see colours because there is light: light is the 
medium, the condition of colours; it is their necessary, their 
indispensable element. . . .” 

“It is their order, you mean?” 

“If you wish....Do away with light, and colours are no 
longer perceived. Similarly, each particular love presupposes— 
or rather proves—that it may be traced back to the order of 
love. All men who love cannot escape this consequence: if they 
love, if they feel an interior state for which their intelligence 
cannot altogether account, they are mystics, even though they 
assert that they are not.” 

“Are you not afraid that you are exaggerating, playing upon 
words? Above all, are you not attributing to them so much impor- 
tance that you may become a nominalist? Are you going to 
believe in the existence of entities which the mind would flatter 
itself that it designated by words, or even created by an incanta- 
tion of empty syllables?” 

“By no means. ... As already stated, I utilise such general 
words as order, law, electricity, light, heat, as convenient labels 
which I affix to a sort of shelf where I range phenomena which to 
me seem alike. You see, I do not forget Kant’s philosophy; 
I remain so modern that, instead of losing myself amongst entities, 
I intend to confess that I am lost, like all men, amongst appear- 
ances! . . . Consequently, I endeavour neither to be the dupe of 
words, nor to give them too much power even when I use the 
word love.” 

“The word love is certainly one of the finest of all; through 
being rich in meaning, it is altogether vague. With La Fontaine 
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you may say: “Everything is mystery in love’; and with the 
poets of all times, you may affirm that love is the one mystery 
of the world, the mover of the universe. I do not deny it. The 
more such thoughts become inexplicable or incomprehensible, 
the more do they assume a poetical and musical character, becom- 
ing pleasant and even august reveries. But you are employing 
a word without having defined it. Can you use the unexplained 
to explain anything whatsoever? We should neither abuse nor 
misuse anything. For instance, do you approve of my saying, 
according to your standards: “M. Homais, the chemist, loves 
his pharmacy. This belongs to the order of love. Therefore 
M. Homais is a mystic’’? 

“The conclusion appears a strange one, in the jesting form 
you put it. Still, there is an element of truth in it. Assuredly 
M. Homais, who is notoriously anti-clerical, is not the same kind 
of mystic as Santa Theresa, Saint Francois de Sales or the poverello 
of Assisi. But if we forget for a little the immortal chemist of 
Madame Bovary and consider rather the type of the “primary” 
and the “‘scientist”’ that he has become in the minds of men, you 
will agree that M. Homais, thus magnified, is a mystic of Science 
(capital S, please); and he is a mystic of Progress with a capital P. 
Yes, he is a mystic precisely because he loves his Pharmacy, i. e., 
the Laboratory, the Temple of Experiment. He lacks intuition, 
and he loves: his love is exclusive and blind. The scientist, daz- 
zled by his own passion, imagines the explanation of the universe 
to be contained under his microscope or in his retorts.” 

“All the same, you acknowledge that science has made 
rather fine discoveries, and that, by its experiments, it is 
continually... .” 

“I admire science, true science which modestly dispenses 
with a capital S. It will ever thrust back the confines of the 
known, but will always find before it the unknown.” 

“That is fortunate. Man would be bored to death if ever 
he succeeded in knowing everything. Ever renewed search is a 
promise of pleasures whose end cannot be foreseen.” 

“Still, we must not forget what is the realm of science. 
Mathematical sciences move in the abstract and are construc- 
tions of the mind. Physical sciences ascertain phenomena, nothing 
more.” 

“They establish physical laws.” 

“Rather do they confine themselves to ascertaining succes- 
sions of phenomena.” 

“Their scope is unlimited.” 
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“In practice, yes. Man becomes more and more adroit in 
the use of matter, but he remains ignorant of what it is. He is 
better acquainted with its properties, i. e., its different appear- 
ances, and he has every right to be proud of so much intelligence. 
This sublime intelligence, however, continues in ignorance of 
what it is, in ignorance, in spite of so many physiological dis- 
coveries, of most of its relations with its environment. Mathe- 
matical calculations enable us to state the exact hour at which an 
eclipse of the sun will take place. Thus, the mind and its mathe- 
matical constructions harmonise with the rest of things. But 
after all, who will tell us what are the links between bodies and 
the mind? Saint Augustine imagined that this was the essential 
mystery of man: Modus quo corporibus spiritus adhaerent, non 
potest comprehendi ab homine: hoc tamen, homo est.” 

“Saint Augustine was a dualist: he recognised two realities.” 

“And even three, for beyond bodies and minds, this Church 
Father, who wrote on Grace, evidently had a prevision of Pascal’s 
three orders.” 

“Very likely. ... But to return to our modern philosophers 
and scientists; they are not dualists, are they?” 

“Many, indeed, think they are not. They tend to do away 
with the distinction between body and mind. They scarcely see 
any difference in nature, and think that everything is the mani- 
festation of a single reality, not yet known and perhaps unknow- 
able. However, they bear witness to two series of phenomena, 
physical and mental, like the rest of us.” 

“With reference to musical expression, the third Pascalian 
order points to an interior reality which very few men consider 
nowadays. Their whole attention is taken up with the other 
two orders, sometimes with the first exclusively, that of bodies. 
But tell me, what experiment proves that inanimate matter can 
produce living matter? ...So long as we note a breach of con- 
tinuity between the three orders of phenomena, it will manifestly 
be impossible to explain one order by another, or to state for 
certain that one order produces another. No intelligent man, 
capable of loving, however much of a scientist or a materialist 
he may be, can dispense with either the order of the mind or that 
of feeling. To declare that this latter is produced by the order of 
the mind is as absurd as to declare that the order of the mind is 
produced by that of bodies. We ascertain that man participates 
in each of these three orders, but we see also that communication 
from one to the other is unexplained. Whether by science or by 
the arts, man endeavours to express what he divines in these three 
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orders. The reality of the order of feeling, however, should not 
be rejected as unreal, under the pretext that some particular 
scientist no longer perceives it because it is stubbornly included 
in the other two.” 

“Undoubtedly, it is not rejected by everybody. Without 
speaking of the countless masses animated by a religious, a moral 
or a patriotic feeling, we need but point out that many men have 
a right sense of beauty, an appreciation of the arts. Often have 
I observed the visitors in our museums. Let but the painting 
be something more than the strict representation of the thing 
painted; let it express the soul of the artist himself, and act sug- 
gestively on the soul of those who have eyes to see: then the pic- 
ture calls up in those who truly love it another language than 
the purely physical one. Watch, too, those visitors less well 
prepared, especially those who have not been perverted by any 
superficial culture; they wear a respectful lock, attentive and 
uneasy. These instinctive persons, who have not yet been spoiled 
by false savants, dimly feel that there is, behind what they see, 
another thing which they do not see; they are like readers spelling 
out the letters of a page written in a language unknown to them. 
They do not understand, though vaguely conscious that this page 
must have a meaning. 

Again, watch the audiences every Sunday at our great sym- 
phonic concerts, what attitudes, what facial expressions! I am 
not speaking of society people who come to show their elegant 
attire, nor of musicians who attend for the sake of their pro- 
fession, nor of the would-be connoisseurs seeking an opportunity 
of expounding their esthetic, historical, biographical, sociological 
or other ideas. Watch the true and genuine listeners, those who 
love music because it speaks to them. Can you help believing that 
they understand another language, one far above that of sound? 
Does the countenance assume that air of happy concentrated 
attention because the orchestra is playing in C, in four-time, 
and the violinists have placed mutes on their stands, whereas the 
horns, the bassoons, the double basses...? No: all the par- 
ticular elements you can analyse assume importance only because 
they become expressive. Why and how is this? Why and how 
does some particular sequence of notes seem uninteresting, whilst 
some other sequence constitutes a moving melody?... All 
technical analyses, all zsthetic, historical, poetical or other con- 
siderations cannot be of equal value to the immediate feeling of 
the listener who loves music. In this feeling, the work and the 
listener are in mutual action and reaction; the work acts upon 
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the listener, it moves him and stimulates within him the birth 
of his dream; and it is through the enchantment of this elevation 
of soul that the work is perceived. Then it appears vivified, 
recreated within each of us by what is most intimate of ourselves, 
and at the time when our deepest powers aspire to increase and 
magnify; so that the beloved work becomes blended with our 
own sursum corda. In each listener, this enthusiasm, this ascensus 
mentis, is something quite personal, almost irreducible to the 
enthusiasm of another, untranslatable and incommunicable; it 
can only by analogy be divined by another listener who also has 
had another and quite personal enthusiasm with reference to the 
same work. Suppose that, in a room, out of two thousand lis- 
teners to a Beethoven symphony, there are one-half who are 
good listeners: there will, then, be one thousand different emo- 
tions, each made significant and active by the most personal 
element in each listener. But each of these individual emotions 
is speedily strengthened and amplified by all the rest. It is the 
same in all deep collective emotion. That which is incommu- 
nicable and too personal cannot be set in circulation, but what- 
ever can be generalised is transmitted, commented upon and 
understood; an individual affirmation made by a first listener is 
confirmed by the second, and then by the third who accept and 
approve of it; in them it finds new powers; and so from mouth 
to mouth, heart to heart, there is created a collective feeling 
which gives the work a widely expanding life and influence.” 

“I do not blame you for becoming lyrical, for I also think 
the same and should perhaps have said what you have already 
said and even what you are about to say.” 

“Indeed, both of us have frequently said all this, as have 
all who feel music and love Beauty.” 

“T must interrupt you, because the hour is late.” 

“Moreover, 4 propos of music, can any kind of speech ex- 
press what music suggests?” 

“You are right, music is of another order than speech and 
intellect. ...And so, if you are willing, with music itself, with 
Mozart’s second duo, we will. ... 

“Certainly. Today we have spoken so much that we have 
not yet played the second of the two duos and it is half-past five. 
I cannot understand it, with Mozart’s second masterpiece awaiting 
us, though we love it quite as well as the first.” 

The two friends took up and tuned their instruments. Then, 
with an even greater pleasure than before the beginning of their 
conversation, they played the second duo. 
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Compared with such music, of what importance was their 
dialogue? A few minutes ago, while they were speaking, they 
might have thought it very philosophical; but now, under the 
sway of such transcending enchantment, they regarded it as 
futile; or rather, they no longer thought of it at all. 

All they now heard was the soul of Mozart. 


(Translated by Fred Rothwell.) 


— 


HERBERT SPENCER AND MUSIC 
By EVA MARY GREW 


I 


LTHOUGH my famous countryman, Herbert Spencer, 
lived in the swirl of unparalleled scientific activity and 
philosophical investigation, he yet found time to give much 

thought to music, as indeed to matters of art in general. At the 
very end of his life he published a collection of short essays under 
the title “Facts and Comments” (1902). The essays number 
forty. No less than six deal specifically with music; and music— 
or the fundamental ideas which control Spencer’s philosophy of 
music—enter into all the other essays, except those concerned 
with political, scientific, or purely personal matters. Nearly half 
a century earlier he had issued his famous paper on “The Origin 
and Function of Music,” to the criticisms of which he had several 
times replied in the long interval. 

Herbert Spencer, therefore, escaped the repinings against the 
way he had conducted his life which certain other scientists had 
to endure. These fellow-workers, with all their unbounded pa- 
tience and marvellous industry—Darwin was among them—had 
become almost mental machines for collecting and reshaping 
facts and grinding out scientific laws. On their own confession, 
they had eventually allowed the scientific habit of mind to atrophy 
their finer artistic sensibilities and even to destroy, in part, their 
faculty of apprehending that kind of truth (Robert Browning’s 
“truer truth”) which is to be perceived only by the appercipient 
powers and which expresses itself ultimately in, or through, art. 
For art is the great stimulus to life; and (as Goethe so truly said) 
even in moments of the highest happiness and the deepest misery 
we stand in need of the artist. As the eye is to the body, so is 
art to the soul (a word Spencer, by the by, could not use); and 
the neglect of either of these leads to myopic vision, no doubt 
affecting seriously the ultimate value of a man’s work. 

I understand, from my more learned friends, that in scientific 
circles Herbert Spencer does not to-day stand on the higher levels. 
He is suffering from that “descent” in the “rhythm”’ of estimation 
of which he writes so finely in his last book, and which caused 
him to speak as he did of Meyerbeer. His philosophical and social 
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pansophies are too quiet and sane to have won much approval 
during the last quarter of a century, wherein the Great War was 
prepared and carried out. His views of music have been too 
heretical (the term is his own) to have influenced contemporary 
and subsequent critical opinion. Yet his mental vision was so 
clear and direct that he must have seen into the truth of things, 
so far as his knowledge and understanding allowed; and my pur- 
pose here is to bring forward and discuss briefly a few of his opinions 
about the art of music, feeling that this great man, speaking out 
of his long experience of life, in extreme old age, had much to tell 
us of value,—for, here in music as in all things, there is ever the 
value of comparison. 

He is very reasonable. He was too much the scientist—too 
much the observer of accurate facts, to be dogmatic about so 
elusive a subject as art. And he was likewise too imaginative to 
be dogmatic. In this respect he was like Darwin, who once said: 
“T have steadily endeavoured to keep my mind free so as to give 
up any hypothesis, however much beloved (and I cannot resist 
forming one on every subject) as soon as facts are shown to be 
opposed to it.”... There iscertainly much to be gained by study- 
ing essays written by one who, whatever his views, is never violent 
nor prejudiced in his statement of them. And while Spencer may 
be thought by some of his readers to be unyielding even to severity 
in his conclusions—as in those concerning the origin of music—yet 
he does not hesitate to discuss the views of those with whom he 
finds himself in disagreement, and this in a manner which is both 
open-minded and temperate. 

Almost from the outset of his scientific life, Spencer seems to 
have realised that he must have an antidote for the deadening of 
the purely imaginative faculties which a life of “facts’’ is inclined 
to bring about, in the lawyer, the business man, and the scientist 
alike. His very last words, the concluding sentence of his “‘Facts 
and Comments,” prove the immensity of his imaginative powers, 
out of which he writes: “Of late years the consciousness that 
without origin or cause infinite Space has ever existed and must 
ever exist, produces in me a feeling from which I shrink.”’ The 
man who can say this, and who has for sixty and more years 
observed music and the impressions made by music, must have 
something to say worthy our attention; and all the more when he 
is the product of an age wrongly called materialistic. (An age 
which produces such eminently sane and high-minded thinkers as 
Ruskin, Browning, Carlyle, Darwin, and Spencer—all of whom 
loathed material wealth, or rather the aggressive means by which 
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it is too often obtained—establishes at least the greatness of the 
men of the Victorian age, of men who knew that true progress is 
not measured alone by statistics and machinery.) 

After the inferior products have been cleared away by time, 
a generation is exposed in its right colours. It enriches our artistic 
inheritance, for example, with something of a peculiar tinge. Only 
during the last few years has the truth concerning the Victorian 
age begun to reveal itself, and that truth is, that there were as 
great men living in England then as ever before. Spencer was one 
of them. Dean Inge has said, “it may well be that the historian 
of the future will name the year of the second jubilee of Queen 
Victoria as the culmination point of England as a great world 
power.” But quite apart from Spencer’s eminence as a thinker in 
an age of great thinkers, to my mind it is his own absolute sin- 
cerity, detachment, and freedom from convention that make his 
ideas on any large subject so valuable. The whole purport of the 
century seems to be mirrored in the depths of this profound mind. 
He did not trouble overmuch if he was called unpatriotic. (In 
this respect he was like Mrs. Browning, who loved truth and justice 
—‘‘more than Plato,” and more than Plato’s country, more than 
Dante and Dante’s country, more even than Shakespeare and 
Shakespeare’s country.) But, ““Were anyone to call me dishonest 
or untruthful,” he says, “he would touch me to the quick.” And, 
therefore, what Spencer says about music must be taken as the 
voice of a great man from a great generation. 

One of the important conclusions he arrived at on art in 
general, was that it comes of influences transmitted hereditarily. 
Applying this conclusion to music, he traces the associations and 
significances of music to the emotions of countless generations of 
men who have been forced by the strength of their feelings to find 
some adequate means of expression; and from contemplation of 
the one thing the noble savage does know something about—from 
this ardent emotion of primitive lovers—he derives his belief that 
song emerged from speech. This, the keystone of his ideas on 
music, it is needful to mention at once, but not to discuss fully 
here. It would carry us too far into the history of emotion, which 
is, in a large part, a history of the process of refining upon this 
primitive biological force, of observing it, studying it, and making 
it something very different from the hunting of a mate. 

Spencer advanced the opinion that the primitive movement 
towards art was unaccompanied by any art-consciousness in the 
worker. By this, as I understand it, he meant that art arose 
without man knowing how, why, or when he became an artist. 
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The primitive maker of “art,”’ therefore, was merely a man obedient 
to “‘sensation”—a word used by Spencer as the opposite of “‘intel- 
lect,’”’ and which of late has been altered in esthetic writings to the 
word “‘sensuousness.” The first worker makes a sketch, a pleasing 
piece of pottery, or something rhythmic (a poem, or a song, or a 
dance), without being aware that what he is making will afterwards 
have an independent existence and eventually impress itself on 
the minds of other people, evoking in them something of the 
feelings originally experienced by the worker. 

Spencer would say that the creative energy of the primitive 
man is. parallel with the noisy activity of children and animals, 
and with the instinctive habit people have of humming or singing 
when at work. It is “the raised feeling” that “prompts vocal 
movements of any and every kind, just as, when very strong, it 
prompts irregular dancing about.” (Diderot followed the same 
line of thought in his belief that music originated in a desire to 
imitate noises.) This simple physical vitality, and its attendant 
exuberance of what we name literally animal spirits, drives chil- 
dren to the Play-Way of doing things. In games, it causes them 
to improvise a band with a tin can and a stick, and to sing and 
dance around the castles of sand they have built on the shore. 
And just as children know little or nothing of Art in their games 
or the workman in his humming and whistling, so the primitive 
artist did not apprehend his art-consciousness. But these ele- 
mentary instincts are eventually the cause of art, and of all that 
art stands for. And they are, nevertheless, part of the story of 
Nature’s long and patient endeavour towards perfection in art. A 
single illustration will serve in passing as an example of what I 
mean—think for a moment of a piece of hide stretched across the 
end of a hollowed tree trunk and then carry your thoughts onwards 
to the evolution of an instrument which is a miracle of ingenuity 
for producing sound in the shape of a violin—(“‘the most perfect 
contrivance of man,” as W. E. Gladstone once pronounced the 
violin to be). 

Spencer’s great general statement is, that true art is an 
expression of simple elation, and that the “overflow” of good 
spirits is what prompts the best musical utterances or, as Nietzsche 
would say, beauty in art implies the imitation of all that is happy. 
Joy, therefore, is the best subject in music, and pleasure its best end. 

Now joy and pleasure are sensations. They belong less to 
the intellect than to the emotions. Good music, therefore, is emo- 
tional and, according to Spencer’s philosophy, the more it imposes 
demands on the intellect, the less good it is. Good listening is 
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likewise emotional, and so listening critically cannot be listening 
musically, because the deliberate exercise of the analytical and 
critical faculty elevates the intellect to the superior place. (This 
explains why so many critics are notoriously wrong in their average 
judgments, as time so very often proves.) “Many years ago,” 
Spencer says, in the “Purpose of Art’”’ essay, “in the days when I 
had free admission for two to the Royal Italian Opera, and when, 
as mentioned in her life, I frequently took George Eliot as my 
companion, I remember once remarking to her how much the 
tendency to analyse the effects we were listening to deducted from 
the enjoyment of them: my remark calling forth full assent.” 
Spencer then explains the matter scientifically: “Consciousness,” 
that is, the sum of emotion, perception, and intellect which con- 
stitutes the mind, “having at any moment but a limited capacity, 
it results that part of its area cannot be occupied in one way 
without decreasing the area which can be occupied in another 
way. The antagonism between intellectual appreciation and 
emotional satisfaction, is essentially the same as one which lies at 
the root of our mental structure—the antagonism between sensa- 
tion and perception.” 

When the intellect predominates in the mind of a man, his 
mind (or, as Spencer phrases it, his consciousness) is defective. 
“The chief component of mind is feeling. The emotions are the 
masters, the intellect is the servant. In that part of life concerned 
with music, as in other parts, the intellect is the minister and the 
emotions the thing administered to.” The over-valuing of edu- 
cation in the general world was a matter Spencer wrote against 
continually. And he clearly does not believe in the need that the 
music-lover shall be educated into a knowledge of the art, for the 
reason that such instruction is intellectual only, and for the further 
reason that the kind of music which can be understood only by 
the help of special instruction must be the music in which the 
intellectual predominates over the emotional, thus running counter 
to the clear pronouncements which I have just quoted. 

Spencer, therefore, questions the symphony. He once re- 
marked that the sonata and symphony could not be intrinsically 
sound forms, because they were derived originally from the hetero- 
geneous assembling of dance movements which was named the 
Suite, but in making this remark, Spencer falls into the error which 
the critics of his “Origin of Music” theory fell into, and for which 
he calls them short-sighted. In the present connection he ques- 
tions the symphony on the particular grounds that it is too large 
for any but the intellectual powers to apprehend: “It may be true 
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that ...the connections among the themes are so maintained 
that by the instructed musician a passage is recognised as appro- 
priately related to a preceding passage a hundred or two bars 
away’; and that thus to a “high musical intelligence”’ the coherence 
is appreciable, and pleasure given by “the beauty of thought” dis- 
played in the construction. Spencer, it must be understood, is 
by no means ignorant of the laws making for the science of musical 
forms. He was a close student of Sir Hubert Parry’s writings, 
and in his essay on “Developed Music” he shows that he has 
assimilated the subject. He knows that the constructional move- 
ment in a composition is that of “raising expectations which must 
be fulfilled”; and he knows further that a composition will be 
bad, because unsatisfying, through the “‘sense of incompleteness 
arising if these divisions are not all there.”’ But in the case of the 
symphony the distances were too great for Spencer. He lost him- 
self, as in a maze, and—as even the best of us are liable to do with 
what we fail to understand—he offered condemnation. 

In the determination of the positive value of a work Spencer 
propounded several critical questions. To what extent are the 
greatest number of mental and emotional activities set in pleasur- 
able exercise? How far are these grateful activities complex? Do 
they encompass the entire range of consciousness? And so on, 
all in the manner of a man of profound feeling, by nature and train- 
ing able to speak clearly of his experiences when they have become 
a permanent part of his nature. 

His own application of these fundamental questions leads to 
results surprising to musicians. It elevates Meyerbeer and lowers 
Mozart. “The background on which each piece of music imposes 
its particular shape—the faint general feeling which each piece 
specializes and intensifies,” is the “undefined gratification” of our 
faculty of exalted feeling, which exalted feeling is primarily joy. 
Now for Spencer there was something in Meyerbeer which gave 
him much joy over all other composers and which made this vital 
background a very palpable matter, but he found it not in Mozart. 

He does not leave the subject vague. On the contrary, he 
reduces it to exact terms, going so far as to count scales and 

arpeggios in the compositions of the two musicians. 
Meyerbeer’s reputation, Wagner said, rested on a passion for 
effect; and this composer has recently been ranked with Lord 
Northcliffe as a master of the business of giving the public what 
it wants in the way of excitement. Spencer was not concerned 
that even in his day, which at the time of “Facts and Comments” 
was the end of the Nineteenth century, Meyerbeer’s name should 
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be scarcely heard, or that (as he says) “among those musically 
educated I have found none who knew anything of his music, 
and some who hardly knew his name.” Formerly Meyerbeer had 
been placed too high. Now he was placed too low. The true 
position was somewhere between these two extremes; and Spencer 
was content to do what he recommends us to do in all cases— 
observe the “rhythm” in the general estimates of a great man, 
be he a Shakespeare or Beethoven or a Meyerbeer—and adjust 
the position as we understand the subject for ourselves. The 
increase or abatement of the fame of a great man changes from 
time to time; and as one work of art diminishes in value, so another 
is elevated from its obscurity of the past into its true sphere. 
The history of art shows this is continually happening. It never 
troubled Spencer to be in a minority, even a minority of one. He 
recognized from his estimates of other great men in the history of 
the past, that only a minority is capable of independence. His 
chief reason for appraising the as then little known Meyerbeer, 
was that this composer of French Operas combined, better than 
anyone else whose works he had heard, the “two requisite ele- 
ments in fine music—dramatic expression and melody.” He is 
more truly expressive than Wagner, for in Spencer’s opinion 
Wagner failed where Meyerbeer succeeded. 

Let it be recalled that Spencer is not alone among literary 
men in thus praising Meyerbeer. In Spencer’s generation, Edward 
Fitzgerald lauded him; and in our own generation, Compton 
Mackenzie is doing the same. Some of the French writers of 
Meyerbeer’s own time were foremost in the ranks of his admirers; 
and Spencer himself quotes Heine as having said: “Meyerbeer 
has won, never again to lose, his citizenship in the eternal city of 
fine minds, in the Jerusalem of celestial art.”” It would seem that 
the literary mind (Browning, Robert Bridges, and George Bernard 
Shaw always excepted) has simple tastes indeed in this art, for 
Meyerbeer is, I understand, little more than the equivalent of a 
creator of finely sensational and lovely film-stories. (Stendhal 
placed Rossini above Mozart, as Spencer placed Meyerbeer.) 

Spencer’s literary tastes agree with his musical. He did 
not care for Addison, and he was repelled by the “ponderous, 
involved structure of Milton’s prose,” while he was attracted by 
“the finished naturalness of Thackeray.”” Now in Mozart there is 
certainly nothing of the Miltonic ponderousness, but on the con- 
trary much of a Thackerayan finished naturalness, and one would 
think that this would have drawn Spencer to him. But other 
considerations intervened. They are considerations which take 
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us back to the fundamentals of Spencer’s ideas of music, and so 
are well worth description. 


II 


There are two main types of music. One expresses a general 
pleasure, the pleasure which is simple elation, or joy. The other 
expresses feelings of a special kind—pity, awe, tenderness, melan- 
choly, humour, anger, defiance, courage and the deeper abiding 
beauty of life. Each type would be called “poetical’”’ by Spencer, 
if it aroused a sure emotion in the listener. But independently 
of their “poetry,” musical compositions can afford pleasure by 
some quality in their individual parts. As Spencer phrases it: 
“Certain successions of notes and phrases are intrinsically agree- 
able, irrespective of [the emotional] effects produced by their 
combinations.” That is, music of “a refined exhilaration” can 
be made of “component phrases [which] taken singly yield some 
pleasure. . . . apart from the beauties of symmetry, and con- 
trast, and structure at large.”’ Such compositions do not create 
in the listener distinct emotions, and their ultimate value is small. 
And if the component parts are of a hackneyed order, this ultimate 
value is smaller still. 

“I am impatient of hackneyed ideas,” wrote Spencer. To 
his ear and mind, the ideas of Mozart fall into the category of the 
hackneyed, while those of Meyerbeer elude it. The test applied 
to music by Spencer is very simple. He used to have a pianist 
play frequently to him; and while listening, he would observe 
whether he could anticipate, wholly or in part, what was coming. 
If he could anticipate a phrase, he “‘discounted his estimate” of 
the composer. Thus he says, “when having played to me Mozart’s 
Sonatas I find myself exclaiming ‘Stop’ or ‘Skip’: the result being 
that not more than one-third of the movements are marked as 
worth playing.” 

Such an impression was not produced on him when Meyer- 
beer’s operas were being played in this manner. 

Several questions at once come to mind as one reads this. 
The first is, how were the sonatas played? Spencer’s pianist may 
or may not have been a good interpreter of Mozart. Spencer 
would know, of course. And he took expert advice about his 
pianists. Only four years before his death, when nearly eighty 
years old, he was corresponding with Sir Hubert Parry about a 
“domestic musician,” sending to him the answers received to his 
advertisements and asking for Parry’s opinions on the applicants 
for the post. Yet Spencer might never have heard Mozart played 
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perfectly; and it is generally acknowledged that Mozart is a 
difficult composer to interpret exactly aright. Spencer, however, 
being a music-lover for sixty or seventy years, must have heard 
all the best Mozart players who appeared in London for nearly 
a half-century. We can, therefore, assume that at some time or 
other he would have heard Mozart properly interpreted. 

The next question is, were the sonatas all that Spencer 
observed of the instrumental compositions of Mozart? For the 
piano sonatas are admittedly not the greatest among Mozart’s 
creations. The answer cannot be complete, for it was not his 
habit to name works with close particularisation. Spencer knew 
something of the operas, but apparently very little of the chamber 
music (though he has much of importance to say of the defects 
of chamber music in large halls). He, therefore, did not know the 
whole of Mozart; and what he did know thoroughly, and what 
was most frequently offered him at home, was that portion of 
Mozart which has most often been adversely criticised. Edward 
MacDowell thought that Mozart’s piano sonatas were written in 
a style of flashy harpsichord virtuosity such as Liszt never de- 
scended to. He thought, moreover, they were entirely unworthy 
the author of The Magic Flute or of any composer with pretentions 
to anything beyond mediocrity. He, also, questioned the value 
of the many seemingly “bare runs” and “unmeaning passages.” 
Spencer would have agreed with MacDowell’s remarks and 
appreciated his criticisms in these directions, except that he would 
not have ranked The Magic Flute highly. 

The third question that arises is, What about the symmetry 
and balance, when the “Stop” and “Skip” passages have been 
deleted? Spencer—a close, earnest student of Parry’s essays on 
form, understood the principles of musical structure, and a muti- 
lated composition would not satisfy him. But as to this question 
he would have reminded us that he does not place sonata and 
symphony anywhere but among the intellectual conditions of 
the art, and further that the “component parts” of the Mozart 
works were not intrinsically interesting. The Mozart movements 
that he rejects entirely are those made of hackneyed material. 
Thus he writes: ‘‘My feeling respecting [them] being that they 
consist of familiar figures strung together in a new order’’; or, as 
is explained in another essay, wherein the Mozart sonatas are 
coupled with the Cherubini overtures, they are “‘compositions 
in which there is little beyond a more or less skilful putting 
together of musical figures that are individually without much 
interest.” 
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There is a fourth question; but before mentioning it, I must 
describe one of Spencer’s tests. ‘“‘Scale-passages specially annoy 
me,” he says: “suggesting that the composer, ‘gravelled for lack 
of matter,’ runs upstairs to find an idea, and being disappointed 
comes down again.” Now one of the faults alleged against Meyer- 
beer (Spencer recollects) is that he is given to arpeggios and 
scales. This surprises him, for Meyerbeer gives him pleasure, 
whereas compositions which, instead of musical thoughts, give 
us combinations “of notes implying no thoughts,” not only give 
him no pleasure, but actually offend him. And so he makes a 
truly “scientific”’ test, but one which involves him into a reliance 
on facts which is rather surprising in Spencer. The test is to 
count the scales and arpeggios in certain works of the two com- 
posers under comparison. He makes the disclosure that, covering 
the first twenty pages in each of the operas, Robert the Devil, The 
Prophet, and The Huguenots, and of the first twenty in each of 
the operas, Don Juan, Magic Flute, and The Marriage of Figaro, 
the musical material is found in the case of Meyerbeer to include 
fifty-eight scale-passages and eighty-three arpeggios, and in the 
case of Mozart to include one hundred and seventy-five of the 
one and seventy-seven of the other. On this calculation (made 
by a lady-pianist) where Meyerbeer is “gravelled’”’ one hundred 
and fifty-one times in sixty pages, Mozart is “gravelled” two 
hundred and fifty-three. 

Is such a test of any value? I imagine not. A literary parallel 
is not easily to be propounded; but if we found that Shakespeare 
used, let us say, the adverbial phrase more often than Bulwer 
Lytton, and if the adverbial phrase were theoretically bad, we 
should at once say that it is the way the construction is used that 
makes it good or otherwise. Yet after all, the conventional 
matter in Mozart is often excessive in the works which he wrote 
to commission, among them being many of the piano sonatas, 
and Spencer’s objections there might be excused; but not here, 
with the operas. His dissatisfaction must surely be one of the 
results of his inability to take a long view of music, as when he 
cannot feel the parallelisms in large symphonic movements. 

The fourth of the questions that arise from Spencer’s 
opinion of Mozart as against Meyerbeer is this: To what extent 
is it a defect in art that we can anticipate the turns of the artist’s 
thought? It is a very serious defect, indeed, when the artist’s 
expressions are “‘manneristic.”” I have heard musicians exclaim 
with annoyance at Wagner’s perpetual avoidance of the full close, 
his “interrupted cadences” irritating them as mannerisms. And 
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the critics are agreed that the machine-like use of the Wagnerian 
leit motiv results not infrequently in weakness, because it can 
be anticipated. But speaking broadly, there is a kind of anticipa- 
tion that is essential in art. The ear traces the natural conclusion 
of the exposition of the themes, and Spencer himself, as I have 
already remarked, admitted he knew the emotion of “raised” 
expectation which must be fulfilled. It is the desired recognition 
of the artist’s purpose before that purpose is fully stated. To be 
able to think, as it were, ahead of the point arrived at, is not 
only necessary, if we are to understand the work aright, but it is 
also one of the causes of the supreme pleasure of all artistic experi- 
ences. It makes us suddenly feel that we have always known the 
work. Enraptured by the artist’s felicity, we become for the time 
co-creators of his art; we feel that he is doing just what we should 
have done ourselves, had we thought deeply enough about it. 
Lovers and friends often anticipate each other’s remarks, because 
(by the wonderful affinity which makes them lovers and friends) 
they have the faculty to move simultaneously along the same 
path; and in the same way I believe that we are most surely 
identified with a work of art when this anticipation attends 
our contact with it. The faculty has been named “developed 
expectancy.” Spencer must have known all about it; but for the 
very reason that he cannot use the terms soul and spirit, he 
cannot bring it into his philosophy of art, or know it in his experi- 
ences of music. The more I contemplate Spencer’s attitude to 
music, the more sure I am that he never knew the sublime and 
ultimate joys of music, for he (like the Emperor Joseph) failed to 
realize the grandeur of Mozart, or even his fine pointedness; 
while he lauded Meyerbeer, saying: ‘““Meyerbeer combines, better 
than any composer I have heard, the two requisite elements in 
fine music—dramatic expression and melody.” 

And what, finally, was Spencer’s attitude towards Mozart 
but a palpable application of that which he unreservedly con- 
demns elsewhere—the intellectual, analytical observation of music, 
which is inevitably (so he says) destructive of the right musical 
pleasure? 


III 


The prime quality of modern music is its unexpectedness- 
In rhythm, harmony, accent, melody, and colour alike, modern 
writers labour to avoid what might be conventional and antici- 
pated. Would Spencer have approved of our new music? He 
himself supplies the answer, and it is not an affirmative. Spencer, 
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like Tolstoy, condemns the present-day movements in the art. 
He naturally hates virtuosity. The habit of mind is loathesome 
to him which finds pleasure in the mere overcoming of difficulties 
and in the display of the performer’s ego to the detriment of the 
composer’s ideas. And as “a dominant trait of brilliant musical 
execution is rapidity,” he hates the general outcome of brilliant 
virtuosic performance, which is “gradually to raise the standard 
of time, the conception of what is the appropriate time being 
everywhere changed in the direction of acceleration.” The speed- 
ing up of musical performance, which has made our allegros faster 
than those of Haydn and Mozart’s period, is very unpleasant to 
him. “It affects not only pieces of display [as the toccata] but 
pieces of genuine music. So much is this the case that habitually 
when ladies have played to me I have had to check them—‘Not so 
fast! Not so fast!’ the rate chosen being usually such as to destroy 
the sentiment.” 

Inability to gauge the right time is, of course, a sign of de- 
fective musicianship; and given the surface technique, it is admit- 
tedly easier to play fast than slow. Indeed, I have often been 
told by my masters that the true proof of good musicianship is 
ability to play an adagio correctly. But the grand trend of modern 
music is towards an increase of speed over what was formerly 
adopted; and the entire musical world cannot be wrong, and 
Spencer only right: though he, with his courage to form a 
minority, would have stood by his opinions, as when in a per- 
formance of The Messiah he refused to rise for the “Hallelujah” 
chorus. 

He was thoroughly anti-modern in other directions. It is 
natural that he, like Walt Whitman, should not accept Wagner, 
because (as Whitman says of himself) he was brought up under 
the Italian dispensation; but he refuses to accept even the violin. 
This last rejection is not so startling as it at first appears. The 
violin represents the upper part of music; and one of his great 
complaints—a complaint with which we can sympathise—was 
that modern music neglects the bass. And so he places the organ 
on a nobler plane than the orchestra, because of the nobler qualities 
of its sound. “Think of the volume and quality of the tones 
coming from an organ, and then think of those coming from an 
orchestra. There is a massive emotion produced by the one 
which the other never produces. You cannot get dignity from a 
number of violins.” And later on he says: “It is from the volume 
of an organ’s deep tones that there comes that profound impres- 
siveness which an orchestra lacks.” (One of the two things that 
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moved him most was to hear music in a cathedral, the other was 
the sight of a mountain.) 

Spencer carries further the comparison between organ and 
orchestra, and he returns to it several times, calling in various 
scientific explanations. These I need not detail, because what 
he says at large is almost obviously true. The modern constitution 
of the orchestra does, indeed, contain a neglect of the lower portion 
of the body of sound. Three double-basses and three violas are 
allowed to play against fifteen violins; and not even the augmenta- 
tion of the heavy brass instruments can put right this lack of 
balance. Yet if Spencer could have experienced to the full the 
modern art of orchestration, which arose out of Wagner, he would 
have had to modify his opinions a little. Indeed, there is a passage 
in “Some Musical Heresies” wherein what he asks for from the 
orchestra, sounds almost like a description of the principles of 
modern instrumentation, just as one of his outlined schemes of 
the right way to compose music seems to describe the modern 
fantasy and the scheme of “theme-transformation”; so very 
wise was Spencer in the elements of this difficult art. 

“Relational” and “Sensational” are the terms he uses when- 
ever music is his subject. The sensational is the purely tonal— 
the impression made by the sounds as sounds. The relational is 
_ the impression made by the composition itself. All Spencer’s 
complaints and adverse criticisms appear to arise from his objection 
to the relational being predominant among musicians. Since 
musicians, he says, whether composers or performers, are con- 
cerned almost exclusively with the relational, they condone 
innumerable unpleasantnesses in the sensational: “‘Witness the 
way in which they tolerate the grunts made in playing a forte 
passage on the double bass.” Hence his condemnation of the 
tones of the violin: “which last, indeed, suggest the voice of a 
shrew in a good temper,” because of the high overtones and the 
_ hiss of the bow—elements which George Eliot told him gave to 
violin tone that keen edge that was her chief delight, and which 
she found the piano woefully to lack. 

It is not possible for me to follow Spencer into all the paths 
which his theory of the sensational and relational opened before 
him. They led to many conclusions, but all the conclusions are 
to be summed up in his plea for pleasure and beauty of sound. 
For Spencer music’ must be a thing to afford pleasure only. He 
would not allow it any office of teaching. Condemning Matthew 
Arnold’s assertion that poetry is “a criticism of life,’ he condemns 
also Wagner’s “avowed theory that the purpose of music is to 
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teach”; because instruction is an appeal to mind—the mind 
being conceived as intellect. “A composer must write to express, 
(he complains) not feelings but enlightening ideas, and the listener 
must seek out and appreciate these ideas.” Wagner “held certain 
conceptions of life and considered his operas as vehicles for these 
conceptions and as agents for propagating them.” This is alto- 
gether wrong, in Spencer’s philosophy: “‘Music is to be conceived 
simply as a source of pleasure”; and already we see that, in a 
measure, he was largely right, in that the general world listens to 
Wagner to day with little or no thought for his “teaching.” But 
this sweeping rejection of Spencer’s inevitably throws out what 
are called the spiritual and educative values of music; and the 
grand and permanent lessons we learn about art are that the 
spiritual (formerly called the religious) influences of art are su- 
preme, even over those of pure pleasure. If this is incorrect, then 
Bach and Beethoven followed an erroneous course. 

Not culture nor spiritual help, but pleasure; not moral eleva- 
tion, which is what Ruskin demanded first and foremost from any 
art, but experience of exalted feelings: these are Spencer’s ultimate 
requirements of music. And since music helps most to develop 
the definition and expression of the emotions, inducing thence 
an active sympathy between human beings, he placed it highest 
among the arts. “Any culture-effect which may rightly be recog- 
nised, must be consequent on the excitement of the superior emo- 
tions. Music may appeal to crude and coarse feelings or to refined 
and noble ones; and in so far as it does the latter, it awakens the 
higher nature and works an effect, though but a transitory effect 
of a beneficial kind.” [Strange it is, I must interject, to see a 
philosopher declaring that emotional experiences result in but 
transitory effects!] ‘‘But the primary purpose of music is neither 
instruction nor culture but pleasure; and this is an all-sufficient 
purpose.” 

Poetical music is, for Spencer, the music of highest type. It 
is that which “suggests such sentiments as are produced, say, by 
beautiful surroundings or the prospect of quiet pleasure.” The 
Pastoral Symphony of Beethoven is named by our philosopher as 
music on the borderland between the poetical and the exhilarating 
in the refined way. The truly poetical music is that in which “the 
phrases, cadences, and larger figures, are appropriate to the 
stronger emotions” (of melancholy, pity, tenderness, anger, cour- 
age, defiance, etc.) “And here beyond the pleasure yielded by an 
elaborated pattern having forms pleasing by their likenesses and 
unlikenesses, we have the sympathetic pleasure yielded by these 
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idealised utterances which we can imagine expressing our own emo- 
tions, had we the requisite musical genius. In addition to the 
beauty of the composition, there is the beauty of the components.” 
The expression I have italicised is the key-note of Spencer’s con- 
ception of music. “Of illustrations,” he continues, “that which 
comes first to mind is Beethoven’s Septet; and I may join with 
this a piece of another class which is undeservedly neglected— 
Haydn’s Seven Last Words.” 

Thus we see, out of Spencer’s exact particularisation, the 
work which comes first to his mind when he would specify music 
of the highest order, is that early middle-period work of Beet- 
hoven’s which was the most consistently popular all through the 
composer’s lifetime, and which many other amateurs of great 
mind have similarly named—the Septet, concerning which Beet- 
hoven remarked towards the end of his life, when deprecating its 
continued popularity, that the music has art, but not feeling. 
It is interesting to note here that the “good gray poet,” Walt 
Whitman, wrote (in “Specimen Days’’) thus of the Septet; and 
we can take his remarks for a declaration of Herbert Spencer’s, 
were the latter accustomed to define his feelings in the manner 
of a poet: 


February 11, 1880. Never did music more sink into and soothe and 
fill me—never so prove its soul-rousing power, its impossibility of state- 
ment. Especially in the rendering of one of Beethoven’s master septets 
by the well-chosen and perfectly-combined instruments (violins, viola, 
clarionet, horn, ’cello and contrabass), was I carried away, seeing, absorb- 
ing many wonders. Dainty abandon, sometimes as if Nature laughing 
on a hillside in the sunshine; serious and firm monotonies, as of winds; 
a horn sounding through the tangle of the forest, and the dying echoes; 
soothing floating of waves, but presently rising in surges, angrily lashing, 
muttering, heavy; piercing peals of laughter, for interstices; now and 
then weird, as Nature herself is in certain moods—but mainly spontane- 
ous, easy, careless—often the sentiment of the postures of naked children 
playing or sleeping. It did me good even to watch the violinists drawing 
their bows so masterly—every motion a study. I allowed myself, as I 
sometimes do, to wander out of myself. The conceit came to me of a copi- 
ous grove of singing birds, and in their midst a simple harmonic duo, 
two human souls, steadily asserting their own pensiveness, joyousness. 


Whitman heard this work at the Philadelphia Opera House. 
He refers to it as one of Beethoven’s Septets, evidently not knowing 
it was the composer’s solitary piece of writing for this number of 
instruments. 

Elsewhere in his essays, Spencer names “‘some of the melodies 
of Gluck” and “‘Beethoven’s Adelaide,”’ and some of Mendelssohn’s 
Songs without Words, as compositions in which “many of the 
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cadences may be recognised as idealised forms of the appropriate 
emotional utterances’; for in accordance with Spencer’s theory 
of the origin and function of music, an emotional (that is, poetical) 
piece of music must be as an expression made by the human voice. 
He admits that “certain amounts of intellectual perception, 
implying appropriate culture, are needful for making possible the 
pleasurable feelings which music is capable of producing.” But 
far beyond this in importance, “before there can be sympathy 
there must have been gained some knowledge of the natural lan- 
guage of the emotions—what tones and changes of the voice, 
what facial expressions, what movements of the body, signify 
certain states of mind.” Yet such knowledge does not in itself 
constitute sympathy, and so it seems that only when there is the 
“production of fellow feeling’ between us and the music is the 
music proved to be of the highest, the poetical, kind, and we in 
our turn are thus proved properly musical. 

No one of the half-dozen essays I named when beginning to 
write this study of Spencer in his attitude towards music contain 
a simple, logical statement of Spencer’s ideas. I have abstracted 
ideas, thoughts, and expressions from all of them, and have tried 
to bring a measure of unity into their diversity. There is much other 
material in the essays, of course, both scientific and philosophical, 
but this has not fallen for comment within the range of my plan, 
which has been to indicate the more artistic and human qualities 
of the matter, and to show how thoughtfully this great man con- 
sidered the art of music. “He is a good, delightful creature,” 
says George Eliot in a letter (22nd April, 1852), “and I always 
feel better for being with him.” And again, in a letter written 
on 27th May of the same year: “My brightest spot, next to my 
love of old friends, is the deliciously calm new friendship that 
Herbert Spencer gives me. We see each other every day, and 
have a delightful cameraderie in everything.” Eliot and Spencer 
went to many operas in this year of 1852, La Juive, Norma, Hugue- 
nots, I Martiri, and others of the Italian season; and they heard 
the great Italian singers of the time, Mario, Grisi, and the others. 
These formed the influences of Spencer’s young manhood in 
music, and they largely account for my countryman’s tastes. 
But in the larger issues of musical philosophy, Spencer can be 
for us all what he was for George Eliot more than seventy years 
ago, a deliciously new friend, and we can always be sure of being 
better for association with his integrity and sincerity. 
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OUR MUSICAL EXPATRIATES 
By WILLIAM TREAT UPTON 


EMPLETON STRONG since 1892 at Vevey and Geneva, 
Blair Fairchild since 1903 at Paris, Arthur Bird from 1886 
up to his recent death (1924) at Berlin, Louis Campbell- 

Tipton from 1905 until his death in 1921 at Paris, Timothy Mather 
Spelman established in Italy, Bertram Shapleigh for seventeen 
years resident in England, Walter Morse Rummel, London, 
George Antheil, Paris—these are some of our distinguished sons 
and brothers who in Europe are considered American, in America 
almost as Europeans. With their works pubiished and performed 
in Europe, with their musical ties firmly established there, it is 
not strange that their names have but a faintly familiar and distant 
sound in our ears. This being the case, is it not time that we make 
a little effort to get in touch with them, that we may know them 
better ourselves and at the same time show them that they are 
not entirely forgotten this side the Atlantic? 

As to Arthur Bird’s work, it has been practically impossible 
to get in touch with it at all, except in so far as published here at 
home, conditions in Germany, where his works have been prin- 
cipally published, seeming to prohibit any such intimacy. But 
the publishers of Templeton Strong, Ad. Henn, Geneva; of Blair 
Fairchild, A. Durand and Fils, Paris, Augener, Ltd., London, 
Boston Music Co., Boston, H. W. Gray Co., New York; of Timothy 
Spelman, J. and W. Chester, London; of Campbell-Tipton, G. 
Schirmer, Inc., New York—have been courtesy itself in furnishing 
all possible material. Unfortunately, Bertram Shapleigh’s pub- 
lished works have been also inaccessible, partly destroyed by fire 
and partly tied up in Germany as are those of Arthur Bird. With 
George Antheil, although figuring constantly in the musical doings 
of Europe, it has been impossible to establish any personal con- 
nection, and with Walter Morse Rummel the same difficulty has 
been encountered. But even granting this unfortunate limitation 
of the field of our activities, there still remains plenty of material 
which, to the present writer at least, has proved to be of very 
great interest. 

Perhaps the best work of Arthur Bird is found in the Five 
Songs, Op. 36 (1896), and in some of his compositions for organ. 
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Of the songs mentioned, the fourth, ““When Cupid is Blind,” is 
likely the most satisfactory, showing hints of an unwonted effort 
go get a little below the surface, bits of imitative counterpoint, a 
rather broadly conceived obbligato melody in the piano-part, 
glints here and there of unaccustomed richness in the harmonic 
scheme. But even here it fails to penetrate very deeply, it never 
quite attains to being a truly distinctive or notable song. The 
Three Oriental Sketches for Organ (1903), in spite of their ram- 
bling, rhapsodical character, have a certain interest, but the 
Concert Fantasia (1905), also for organ, fails entirely te fulfil the 
high promise of its imposing introduction and while brilliant in a 
shallow, showy way, is repetitious and superficial to a degree. 

So that in place of the meticulous care with which Templeton 
Strong or Blair Fairchild works out his problems—the insistence 
on just the right bit of harmonic color here, the right tonal nuance 
there, the delicate adjustment of the one to the other—in place of 
this persistent thoughtfulness, developing at times into a deeply 
subjective mood, we find in the writing of Arthur Bird the utmost 
objectivity. Nor is it always without a certain attractiveness in 
its care-free, fluent motion. At times it is even brilliant, but it is 
seldom thoughtful, never in the slightest degree introspective. 

It is indeed a far cry from Arthur Bird to Timothy Mather 
Spelman, from the naiveté of mid-Victorianism to the almost 
belligerent independence of all tradition, so characteristic of this 
present close of the first quarter of the twentieth century. 

No dissonance is too biting for Mr. Spelman, no harmoniza- 
tion too acrid, and yet underlying it all is that feeling for logical 
sequence, that ability to follow steadily and unwaveringly one’s 
chosen path through whatever labyrinth, that is always charac- 
teristic of the sincere and conscientious creative worker. Mr. 
Spelman’s songs all give evidence of this fact. Each song is 
strongly individual, the mood expression and technical processes 
constantly changing. In “The Surf” and “Symbols of Winter” 
(1924)—all of Mr. Spelman’s songs are to texts by his wife, Leolyn 
Louise Everett—we find the sardonic humor of the former and the 
dreary, desolate cold of winter in the latter, admirably suggested. 
The dark, portentous mood of “The Sea Witch” contrasts with 
the subtle and filmy character of the “‘Serenade,”’ as does the vivid 
human passion of “The Curse” with the impersonal, aery “‘Satyr’s 
Song”’ (all of 1925). This last is very attractive in its mood of 
poetic unreality, so deftly expressed in its unusually effective piano 
score. In fact it seems the most unequivocally successful of all 
Mr. Spelman’s songs. 
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For piano Mr. Spelman has written two characteristic suites— 
“Barbaresques” (1922) and “Five Whimsical Serenades’”’ (1923), 
the latter also issued for string-quartet. The “Barbaresques” are 
plainly the fruit of the composer’s sojourn in Algiers and Tunis, 
and are clever pictures of these out of the way regions. The 
weirdly melting harmonies which introduce “El-Kantara” (The 
Mouth of the Desert), while probably better fitted to orchestral 
expression than to that of the piano, are still distinctly impressive 
and are introduced into the following number “El-Ontaia”’ (Sirocco, 
the Breath of the Sand), an interesting and original number. 
“Sidi Okba”’ (The Quiet of the Mosque) is particularly successful 
in obtaining and maintaining just the desired mood, while the 
E minor section of “Beyond Temacin’”’ (Moonrise in the Desert) 
is atmospheric writing of a high order. The “Five Whimsical 
Serenades” are what their name implies, but seem somewhat more 
artificial, less convincing than the “Barbaresques.” 

The Poéme—‘“‘Le Pavillon sur l’Eau”’ (1925), for violin, viola, 
cello, flute and harp is an exceedingly interesting bit of writing. 
Particularly effective is the skilful interplay of flute and violin in 
essentially identical register. 

Born in the same year, Templeton Strong in New York, 
Arthur Bird in Cambridge, these two American musicians studied 
in Germany at almost if not quite the same time and made their 
permanent homes, Strong in Switzerland, Bird in Germany, within 
a few years of each other. 

Of Templeton Strong the earliest compositions that I know 
are Drei Gesiinge, Op. 32 (1887), “‘Spinnerlied,” “Geisternihe” 
and “Friedel”—excellent songs, in the then all-prevalent German 
style. “Geisternihe” is written with laudable restraint and 
appropriate atmosphere, while “Friedel” is attractively spon- 
taneous and buoyant, albeit the diction is at times wrenched out 
of its proper line to fit the musical idea. In 1892 were published 
Three Songs, Op. 38, this time to Elizabethan texts, “Shall a smile 
or grateful glance” (William Corkine), “Come, ah come, my life’s 
delight’”’ (Thomas Campion) and “Philon” (William Byrd), again 
excellent songs of their type, the two last being notable for the 
charmingly original and effective interludes between the verses. 
The “Songs of an American Peddler’ (1922) show all of Mr. 
Strong’s technical skill, the never-failing effectiveness of his 
writing, and were it not for the bitter cynicism of their texts, 
original with Mr. Strong, would all be notable songs. As it is, 
“The Brook,” happily free from this baleful influence, is a capti- 
vating piece of work whose piano score illustrates to perfection 
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Mr. Strong’s frequent delicacy of line and purity of style. Unfor- 
tunately, the latest song to come from his pen “An Indian Chief’s 
Reply” (1926) continues the strain of bitterness we have referred 
to, and thus is its own undoing. 

It is genuine relief to turn to the compositions for piano 
which show the more genial side of Mr. Strong’s nature and give 
ample play to his innate feeling for pictorial effects. One can 
scarcely imagine greater versatility of mood than that shown in 
his three suites for piano—‘‘Petite Suite de morceaux 4 deux voix 
dans le style du passé” (1917), “Au pays de Pan” (1918) and 
“Au pays des Peaux-Rouges” (1918). The first, as its name im- 
plies, is distinctly in the style of the olden time, with its con- 
templative “Prélude” (Le Réveur), its graceful “Gavotte” (Don 
Juan), the “Pastorale” (Le Chevrier) not quite so true to type, 
but depending principally upon the long continued organ-point 
for its pastoral character, and finally the busy little Fugue (‘‘L’in- 
évitable pédant’’). With “Au pays de Pan” we enter a different 
world. Here we find the influence of Debussy and Ravel at work: 
in the smoothly polished surfaces of ““Le Bosquet sacré,” ““Eglogue”’ 
and “Pan,” in the slightly acid tang and the restless rhythms of 
“Danse au crepuscule” and “Petite Gigue des Rustres’”—but at 
all times a delicacy of touch quite his own, and conforming at all 
times to the slight and tenuous texture of these dainty miniatures. 
Entirely otherwise is it in “Au pays des Peaux-Rouges.”’ Here is 
no shadowy land of unreality, but the majestic mountains, the 
cow-boy and Indian life of our own far West. That Mr. Strong 
should so completely identify himself with two styles such poles 
apart shows that he has kept his mind open at all times to the 
new and potent influences of the hour. If we were conscious of 
Debussy and Ravel in “Au pays de Pan,” it is here Mr. Strong’s 
old friend Edward MacDowell, whose hand we see in the majesty 
of “Les Montagnes rocheuses” and in the Indian themes of “Un 
jeune guerrier” and “Une jeune Indienne.” And yet it is not 
MacDowell but Mr. Strong himself, that speaks to us through 
these familiar idioms, and quite uniquely himself in the wholesome 
humor (very infectious it is, too) of ““‘Le Cow-boy humoriste”’ and 
in the virile, rugged rhythm of “Chant de guerre.” 

With the orchestral works we come to Mr. Strong’s own 
favorite field of endeavor. If we should set out with the express 
purpose of finding a perfect foil to Blair Fairchild’s “Dame Libel- 
lule,” its absolute antithesis in every respect, we could not do 
better than turn to Mr. Strong’s symphonic poem, “Le Roi 
Arthur” (1921). Where the Fairchild scoring is transparent and 
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light, the texture of this work is heavy and rich; where the one is 
graceful and delicate, the other is sombre, gloomy; the one lyric, 
the other darkly tragic. Only in the appropriateness of the musical 
material itself are they alike. Mr. Strong’s instrumentation tends 
always toward the German type—that of Brahms and Strauss, as 
Mr. Fairchild’s turns just as naturally toward that of France. 
Mr. Strong shares with Wagner and Tchaikovsky their love of 
the lowest tones of the orchestra, which he uses with skill and 
effectiveness. There is no question, however, that “Le Roi 
Arthur” would benefit by something of a lightening of its sombre 
color, at times a thinning of its complicated weave; yet none 
could fail to be impressed with the inherent vigor of its ideas, nor 
to be deeply moved by the closing section—“‘La Mort d’Arthur.”’ 
Here the feeling is profoundly sincere and its expression remarkably 
adequate. 

That Mr. Strong can write for the orchestra seriously, and 
yet not so tragically, is shown in the earlier work “Die Nacht” 
(1914), a suite of four shorter tone poems, whose “‘Im tiefen Wald” 
is very engaging in its shadowy atmosphere and yet its quiet 
serenity, and whose final number, “Das Erwachen der Wald- 
geister,”” abounds in all sorts of delightful spookishness. The 
“Elégie” for cello and orchestra (1922) is again, in the nature of 
the case, a serious and deeply felt work. But its sombre qualities 
are this time relieved by a welcome and delightfully lyric episode, 
in which Mr. Strong gives a notable instance of the sureness of 
his hand in drawing a deliberate and expressive melodic line. 

As previously noted in the case of Arthur Bird and Templeton 
Strong, it is interesting to see, also, how the external life of Louis 
Campbell-Tipton in many respects has paralleled that of Blair 
Fairchild. Born at very nearly the same time, they both took up 
their permanent abode in Paris in the early nineteen hundreds, 
where Campbell-Tipton died in 1921 at the early age of 34. Hap- 
pily the parallel ceases here, for Mr. Fairchild is still busily writing, 
with, we hope, many years of successful composition ahead of 
him. The years immediately preceding their joint migration to 
Paris were quite differently spent, Fairchild in the diplomatic 
service as attaché in Constantinople and Teheran, while Campbell- 
Tipton taught theory in Chicago Musical College. 

But while we have been able to trace this comparatively close 
parallel in their outward life, no such similarity exists in their 
inner musical experience. We shall see how constant has been 
the fluidity of Fairchild’s self-expression, how he has taken to him- 
self and made part of himself the varying currents of contemporary 
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musical art. Not so with Campbell-Tipton. His latest work 
is as his earliest work and conforms to the same general type, 
with the same excellences and the same defects. While Fairchild 
shows decided French and Russian influence, Campbell-Tipton 
maintains the German idiom throughout. 

Gifted with a fine feeling for sumptuous harmonic color, a 
certain uniquely rhapsodical flexibility of utterance, his work at 
its best is admirable. His “Sonata Heroic” for Piano (1904), 
strictly speaking a one-movement fantasie in sonata form, is one 
of the best things he has done. With excellent thematic material 
which he molds to his purpose with very real technical skill, thor- 
oughly pianistic, grateful to both player and listener, it is a com- 
position of sterling value and effectiveness. Of the same general 
type and similarly (though in less degree) effective are the two 
“Legends,” Op. 14 and 15 (1908), while the “Etude en Octaves,” 
Op. 30, No. 1 (1912), is much more satisfactory than most such 
tours de force—compact, brilliant, without being flashy. 

As in his writing for piano he never surpassed his early 
“Sonata Heroic,” so in his songs the Four Sea Lyrics (1907) remain 
among his best. To these texts by Arthur Symons he has given 
very sympathetic and attractive settings. “After Sunset” and 
“Darkness” are both musicianly songs and skilfully welded 
together by means of a common phrase introduced into both 
songs—an effect also carried out in the remaining two songs, 
“The Crying of Water” and “Requies,”’ of the same high order. 
“The Opium-Smoker” and ““A Memory,” also of 1907, and also to 
texts by Arthur Symons, are again admirable. But strangely 
enough we now enter upon a period of unexpected sterility so far 
as his songs are concerned. There are plenty of them, to be sure, 
but they say little and that little for the most part in a distinctly 
commonplace way: “The Shadows” (1907), “A Spirit Flower” 
(1908), much sung but nevertheless a mediocre song; Two Short 
Love Lyrics, “Homeward” and “‘Love’s Logic” (1910); “Hymn 
to the Night” (1910), “All the Words that I Gather” (1911). 
It is only with the Two Jester Songs, Op. 31 (1912), that our 
composer begins to hark back to his former more distinctive 
manner. With the “Rhapsodie” Op. 32, No. 1 (1913) and “Invo- 
cation,”” Op. 32, No. 2 (1915), he seems once more to have found 
himself, and these two songs are poetically conceived, dramatic, 
expressive, musicianly. His last published work, the song ““Day’s 
End,” issued the year of his death, 1921, is in his favorite free, 
recitative style, and there are moments of great expressiveness and 
beauty. 
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Of all the writers under discussion in this paper, it would 
seem that the most versatile and those making use of the greatest 
variety of forms are Blair Fairchild and Templeton Strong. They 
have both written extensively for orchestra, not only symphonically 
but as an accompanying medium; have written for various chamber 
combinations, for violin, ’cello, piano, voice. In fact, at least as 
far as Blair Fairchild is concerned, there seems almost no modern 
form at which he has not tried his hand, except the full-fledged 
symphony, opera, etc. 

Taking, then, Blair Fairchild quite comprehensively in re- 
view, let us begin our study with his Trio for Piano, Violin, and 
’Cello, Op. 24 (1912)—noting first, however, the collection of 
twenty-six Canti Popolari Italiani, issued in five different sets, 
and running through a number of years as follows: Op. 5 (1901), 
Op. 14 (1907), Op. 23 (1909), Op. 28 (1911), Op. 30 (1912), in 
which the composer has caught the particular nuance of Italian 
folk-melody. The Trio, Op. 24, is a really big, meaty composition. 
It is cast in heroic mold. The four movements are extensively laid 
out, deliberately planned; there is no sense of hurry or need for 
haste. The themes are broadly conceived, with a long, deliberate 
melodic line. The composer is at this time strongly under the 
spell of the whole-tone scale with its resultant augmented har- 
monies, but uses it only as a favorite tint in his general color 
scheme, and is skilful enough to vary his technique so that there 
is no sense of monotony. Like César Franck and almost with his 
skill (which sounds, perhaps, dangerously enthusiastic) he makes 
frequent and most attractive use of canon. This is particularly 
notable in the Andante, where he gives us a melody which is 
unashamedly romantic in its color and mood but saved from any 
suggestion of the saccharine by the virility of its harmonization. 
The Vivace which follows is in vivid contrast, abounding in 
pungent harmonic effects. A word must be said, too, for the 
admirable manner in which the piano-part is handled throughout 
the entire Trio. It is always klavierméssig and effective to the 
utmost. 

In “The Baghdad Lover,” a cycle of nine songs, Op. 25 (1911), 
Mr. Fairchild gives even freer vein to his fondness for whole-tone 
effects. In “So Much I Love” we find the beginning of the type 
of song which he afterward developed with striking success—the 
introspective song with simple melodic line but richly textured 
piano score. With “What Moon Shall Find Thee” we discover 
another type in which Mr. Fairchild excels—the melody similarly 
lyric and simple, with the accompaniment now characterized by a 
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definite, but subtle, rhythmic pattern. We shall find fine use 
made of this type later on. “Serenade” shows a typical plucked- 
string accompaniment worthy to be compared with Debussy’s 
“Mandoline,” Brahms’ “Stindchen” and other songs of this type. 

Concerto de Chambre, Op. 26 (1912), for Violin, Piano and 
String Quartet is a delightful bit of chamber music. The first 
movement virtually takes us back to pre-Mendelssohn days, the 
second is Mendelssohn himself but tinged with more modern color, 
the last a most delectable mixture of the old and the new. 

In the Quatuor (deux violons, alto, violoncelle), Op. 27 (1911), 
we find abundance of good old-fashioned part-writing in which 
the individuality of the four instruments is kept inviolate, together 
with much of the more modern chamber orchestra effect, with its 
trills and its tremolos and the like, so beloved of Grieg, Dvorak 
and Smetana and others; but always and at all times vigorous 
thematic material, cleverly manipulated. Mr. Fairchild is par- 
ticularly happy in the manner in which, in the later movements, 
he reiterates material appearing earlier in the work. This quartet 
still shows strong influence of augmented harmonies and is in 
many respects akin to the Piano Trio, Op. 24, already discussed. 
The slow movements of both are made of similar stuff, in which 
romantic feeling is tempered with moods of sterner sort. 

For Op. 28 (1911), we return to the Canti Popolari, where in 
the midst of the Italian melody we begin to detect a new note in 
this type, an added richness in the scoring, here and there the 
elsewhere familiar augmented harmony, once even a fragment of 
whole-tone melody, but still the fluent Italian line. Probably a 
world-wide search for material could scarcely have afforded better 
practice in writing natural, spontaneous melody than the setting 
of these songs of Tuscany. 

Two Bible Lyrics, Op. 29 (1911), show Mr. Fairchild as a 
skillful and telling writer for chorus. Both “From the Song of 
Songs” and “David’s Lament” show marked ability in this direc- 
tion, but the latter particularly seems to my mind as convincing a 
piece of compact choral writing as I know of. It succeeds at once 
in establishing the mood which with necessary modifications is to 
persist throughout, and yet in spite of this conspicuous unity of 
effect there is great variety in detail. The themes are appropriate, 
attractive, and handled with great skill. The constantly recurring 
choral refrain “Thy Glory, O Israel is slain” (the leit-motiv of the 
entire composition) is varied in its different repetitions with a 
skill which recalls Beethoven’s similarly colorful manipulations of 
the word Adelaide. There is a fitting harmonic ruggedness about 
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the whole work, almost a sternness, which never relaxes into 
sentimentality, though the touch of tenderness in such passages 
as at the words “Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in 
their lives” is very genuine and moving. 

With Op. 30 (1912), we return yet again to the Canti Popolari 
for the final numbers (Series V)—this time in duet form and 
showing ever-increasing harmonic richness and fullness in the 
piano score. 

Op. 32 (1912), consists of two Duets for Violin and ’Cello, 
perhaps not the happiest combination, but showing the composer’s 
skill in developing cyclic forms, and once more disclosing his 
persistent fondness for the whole-tone scale, true of all his work 
at this time. 

In Six Psalms for Chorus (a cappella) and Soli (1913) we find 
great variety of choral writing—double mixed chorus, chorus of 
men’s voices with tenor solo, mixed chorus with soprano solo, 
eight-voiced mixed chorus, mixed chorus with soprano and 
mezzo-soprano soli, all serving to show the composer’s rich and 
varied technique in writing for the voice, singly and in manifold 
combination. 

With the Five Greek Sea Prayers, Op. 35 (1913) we reach the 
beginning of Mr. Fairchild’s maturer writing for the solo voice, 
writing which from now on is convincing, effective, original. 
These songs are of the type which we come later to identify as the 
prevailing Fairchild type—characterized by rich, full texture in 
the piano score, with an harmonization which while never cloying, 
yet abounds in a full chordal effect with subtle shifting of colors. 
The melodic line is generally subordinate but never tentative or 
uncertain; and, of course, at times it asserts its proper indepen- 
dence. Mr. Fairchild shows many varieties of technique in the 
handling of songs, but it is quite evident from its frequent use 
that this is a favorite type, and well it may be, for he has written 
many delightful songs in this idiom. 

And perhaps, although at the expense of logical arrangement, 
we may well pause here to consider Mr. Fairchild’s songs in their 
entirety, forming as they do an important section of his composi- 
tional output. “The Baghdad Lover,” as we have seen, served to 
indicate the line which he was later to develop so admirably, and 
the Greek Sea Prayers carry it on with ever increasing command 
of resources. Particularly interesting is ““Worship in Spring” with 
its striking, dissonant climax at the words “or the Sicilian shingle.” 
It is interesting to note that this song’s opening phrase “Ocean 
lies purple in calm” is set to a three-note motif which is to appear 
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and reappear throughout the cycle “Les Quatrains d’Al-Ghazali,”’ 
to be considered later. 

“Les Amours de Hafiz,”’ Op. 38 (1914), is a cycle of seven 
songs of great interest—“Le soir parfumé” being distinguished for 
its simple and yet rich coloring and the thematic interplay between 
voice and piano; “Dans la nuit profonde” for its delicacy of line; 
“Oh regarde-moi” and “Extase” for their clarity and lyricism, the 
latter as well for a clever opposition of rhythms between voice 
and piano. 

With the “Quatrains d’Al-Ghazali,”’ Op. 40 (1915), we find his 
choicest flowering in the field of song. This cycle is typical of the 
French school and shows an opulence of harmonic effects scarcely 
surpassed by any French composer, be he Duparc, Chausson, 
Debussy or whosoever. The recurring motif mentioned a moment 
ago consists of three ascending seconds, forming 5, 6, 7 of a seventh 
chord, or 7, 8, 9 of a chord of the ninth, which set against its appro- 
priate seventh or ninth harmony forms a very expressive phrase. 
It appears for the first time at the words “Viens 6 bien aimée”’ in 
the first song, “Le Grand Jardin d’Azur.” The second song, 
“O mon Amour” has as a notable characteristic a certain chro- 
matically vibrating figure in the accompaniment, at once effective 
and original. The scoring of “Nocturne” is peculiarly rich and 
full, with a striking fortissimo climax, as superb in its coloring as 
the not dissimilar closing climax in Duparc’s “Phidylé.” In 
‘*‘Aimons-nous et révons” the typical motif dominates the entire 
song. “Prés de l’aimée”’ and “Heure p§le,” as far as texture and 
rhythm are concerned are absolutely of the type of the earlier 
“So Much I Love” and “What Moon Shall Find Thee,” from 
“The Baghdad Lover,” but naturally much elaborated and en- 
riched. The last pages of ““Heure p4le,’”’ beginning “Je réve d’un 
amour étrange et sans pareil” are of passing beauty. This entire 
cycle shows Mr. Fairchild’s poetic feeling, interesting harmoniza- 
tion, flexibility of declamation, in striking manner. 

“Songs from the Chinese” (1922), contains also much that 
is attractive. Here we begin to sense the influence of Strawinsky 
and his school, though “Night” and ‘Plucking Rushes”’ are still 
French in their suavity and charm, the latter, however, glimpsing 
the newer idiom in certain phrases near the close. ‘Deux chants 
populaires persans” (1922), are scored with the skill and appro- 
priateness we should expect from Mr. Fairchild. 

Almost exactly paralleling these songs (1913-1922) are the 
chamber and orchestral works. We have already considered the 
Concerto de Chambre, Op. 26 (1912), the String Quartet, Op. 27 
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(1911), and the Two Duets for Violin and ’Cello, Op. 32 (1912). 
Continuing this sequence, the year 1913 brings us the Esquisses 
for Violin and Piano (1914), and an interesting orchestration of a 
Schumann Adagio e Allegro, originally written for Cello and 
Piano. But we reach what is unquestionably Mr. Fairchild’s 
highwater mark in chamber music with the Sonata for Violin and 
Piano, Op. 43 (1919), and the Etude Symphonique for Violin and 
Orchestra, Op. 45 (1922). This latter belongs more properly with 
the works for full orchestra, but since I know it only in its arrange- 
ment for violin and piano, we may perhaps not illogically con- 
sider it here. 

In discussing these works it is difficult to curb one’s enthusi- 
asm. Mr. Fairchild seems always to be particularly happy in 
writing for violin in combination with other instruments and these 
are both notable instances of that felicity. It is doubtful if there 
is anywhere in modern writing a more poetically conceived, artis- 
tically executed slow movement than the Quasi Adagio of this 
Sonata for Violin and Piano in E minor. In its serious yet appeal- 
ing mood, in the absolutely satisfying harmonization of its expres- 
sive melody, it reminds one not unworthily of the slow movements 
of the Brahms sonatas at their best. The fine lyricism of the first 
movement, the fantastic moods of the second alternating with 
those of the utmost gentleness, the final Molto Allegro with its 
original and yet natural sequence of 7-4 and 3-2 rhythms, all 
these varied moods together with the always grateful piano-part 
combine to make this work a notable addition to recent violin 
and piano literature. 

The Etude Symphonique shows still more unmistakably the 
influence of modernistic tendencies. The modal feeling is stronger, 
the harmonization more acidulous, the formal structure more 
flexible and yet with no feeling of insecurity, of uncertainty. 
Mr. Fairchild here, as always, writes with a sure hand, unfailing 
technique, convincing expression. 

In his writing for the orchestra per se we find the same artistic 
discrimination so characteristic of all his later work. The orches- 
tration is never over-full or turgid, he delights in the distinctive 
coloring of each individual instrument, his climaxes are full and 
sonorous yet always clear, for he has the happy faculty of so 
grouping his forces at such times that however imposing the effect 
of the full ensemble, the melodic lines are never clouded. ‘“Tami- 
neh” (1913) shows grace and fluency, “Shah Féridofin,” Op. 39 
(1915), a darker, more dramatic side of his art, while his largest 
work for orchestra, the Ballet-Pantomime “Dame Libellule,” Op. 
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44 (1921), is attractive, not alone in the skill of its instrumentation, 
but in its fanciful pictorial qualities and in the appropriateness 
and genuine worth of its material. 

Following close upon these chamber and orchestral works are 
three distinctive sets of piano pieces published in 1922 and 1925. 

“En Voyage” (1923), is a series of elaborate, highly developed, 
descriptive scenes, rich in imagery, picturesque, vivid, not dis- 
daining bits of realism now and then, though even here with the 
delicate veil of a rare poetic fancy thrown over all. This idealized 
realism of “Le bateau” and “Le train,” and of the picturesque 
“Soir d’été aux environs de Chicago,” the pathos of “En mer” 
(chant lointain), the poetically atmospheric “Dans les bois 4 
Pointe-au-Pic” and “Paysage d’été au Canada,” the spirited 
“Toccata” (promenade 4 cheval 4 Long Island), are all finely 
drawn, and while technically difficult are still admirably pianistic. 

That Mr. Fairchild is not restricted to large canvases, but 
can on occasion do excellent work as a miniaturist is shown in 
“Eté a Fontainebleau” (1925), a cycle of nine short pieces in 
which delicacy of line and compactness of structure are skilfully 
blended. 

“A Bel-Ebat” (1925) like “En Voyage,” consists of long, highly 
elaborated, individualized descriptive scenes, this time three in 
number, “L’aube 4 Bel-Ebat,” “Midi sous les ormes,” “Etincelles 
dans la nuit,” and also, like “En Voyage,” while making technical 
demands of the highest order are nevertheless distinct in outline 
and clear in purpose. 

These, his very latest compositions may presumably be taken 
as definitely expressing Mr. Fairchild’s present full maturity of 
style. Rhythmically free in the extreme, the harmonization is 
distinctively in blocks, the program idea, the imaginative element 
never absent. In short, here is Debussy, Ravel, Strawinsky—but 
best of all, here is Fairchild himself. It is no mere imitation that 
we find, though it may well be a legitimate absorption of their 
styles and idioms, fused through the poetic feeling and technical 
skill of the composer into an individualism at once interesting 
and attractive. 
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